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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


The articles in this issue of the HisToRIAN present a 
wide variety of subjects. In view of the Twentieth Anniver. 
sary of the founding of the fraternity, it is especially fitting 
that the one individual primarily responsible for its birth 
should give, for the first time, an extended account of those 
early years. 

Two articles, it is noteworthy, are based on original 
research in foreign archives, a striking feature in any his 
torical magazine. Note the News Section! It is evidence 


of a fine spirit of activity throughout the fraternity. 
* * * 


Mark your calendar right now! December, 1941, will be 
convention time again. Each chapter is entitled to one voting 
delegate, with expenses paid in part. The meetings may be 
held in Chicago, in conjunction with the convention of the 


American Historical Association. 
a * ~ 


Alpha Beta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was installed 
recently at the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, by Dr. 
N. Andrew N. Cleven. The College of Wooster, founded in 
1866, is accredited by the Association of American Univer. 
sities, the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools, and by the state of Ohio department of 


education. 
* * ok 


By the time this issue of the HisTortAn is distributed, tt 
is expected that Alpha Gamma chapter will have been it 
stalled at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
Bucknell, founded in 1846, is accredited by the Associatiot 
of American Universities, the Association of Middle Atlat 
tic States and Maryland, and the departments of educatiot § 
of the states of Pennsylvania and New York. 





Phi Alpha Theta: The First Ten Years 
MH 


N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


was a period of beginnings. The growth of the 
organization was slow but substantial. The formation 

of new chapters was the result largely of the labors of mem- 
bers in institutions in which the fraternity was not repre- 
sented. I began the process in the University of Pittsburgh in 
1921, a few months after I had founded the fraternity in the 
University of Arkansas. I began to look for material for a 
new chapter as soon as I had begun my instructional labors in 
Pittsburgh. The task proved a fairly easy one, and on 
March 14, 1922, on the first anniversary of the founding of 
the fraternity, I had the great pleasure of installing Beta 
chapter, under instructions from the Mother chapter in 
Arkansas. The ceremony took place in the old University 
Club of Pittsburgh. We used the old elaborate ritual which 
Thad evolved in Arkansas.’ We chose quarters large enough 
to enable us to put on the initiation in adequate form. We 
have been very successful with our initiatory work in Beta. 
I believe I am justified in saying that in no other chap- 
ter of our fraternity is the ceremony performed with more 
eclat, intelligence, and finesse. I attribute the success to the 
fact that our members have entered into the spirit of the 
ritual with a zeal that makes for success. We began the 
practice of holding a banquet at the conclusion of the initia- 
tion and of having an outstanding scholar deliver a formal 
address. In this way, Beta has brought to its annual gather- 
ings some of the most distinguished men in our profession.” 
The third chapter was installed at the University of 


| FIRST decade of the Phi Alpha Theta fraternity 
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Pennsylvania in 1923 and became Gamma chapter. With 
this group of three chapters we began to plan for a national 
organization. Beta chapter issued an invitation for a con. 
vention in Pittsburgh. The response was prompt and assur. 
ing. The First National Convention was, accordingly, held 
on May 21 and 22, 1924, in Alumni Hall of the University 
of Pittsburgh. A national organization was formed, a con. 
stitution and by-laws adopted, and officers for the following 
biennium elected.* The ritual was adopted, the pin decided 
upon,* the flower® and the colors® of the fraternity agreed 
upon. It was also decided that steps should be taken to incor. 
porate the fraternity; and to hold another national conven. 
tion within two years. 

The fraternity continued to make progress. On October 
13, 1925, the fraternity was incorporated under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.?, And Delta chapter 
was formally installed at the Florida State College for 
Women in 1926.° Preparations were made for the next 
convention. An invitation was again issued by Beta chapter 
to meet in Pittsburgh. The invitation was accepted, a call 
issued for the gathering, and delegates were elected. The 
Second Biennial National Convention met, accordingly, in 
Alumni Hall of the University of Pittsburgh, on May 21 
and 22, 1926. Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Delta chapters 
were represented. The constitution was amended in several 
particulars. The office of a second vice-president was cre- 
ated, the office to be filled by the retiring national president. 
Qualifications for honorary membership were prescribed. 
The local chapters were given the right to nominate to such 
membership, but the election was reserved to the national 
body.® Provisions were made for revenues for the national 
organization,” forms for charters to chapters and certif- 
cates for membership adopted, and a plan for a publication 
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First Ten Years 


for the fraternity to be edited by the national historian was 
discussed. National officers were elected and installed.** 
The convention had shown the fraternity to be in a healthy 
condition and in a position to continue its efforts toward 
expansion. 

The efforts of Mr. Hawkins, a member of Beta chapter, 
at the University of Illinois resulted in the establishment of 
Epsilon chapter in 1927. In the same year, Miss Lydia 
Paige, now Mrs. José Palomo, at Ohio State University, 
resulted in the establishment of Zeta chapter.’* And the 
efforts of Dr. Catherine Winters, a member of Delta chap- 
ter, at Southern Methodist University, resulted in the admis- 
sion of Eta chapter.** In the following year, through the 
eforts of Dr. William T. Utter, a member of Zeta chapter, 
at Denison University, resulted in the admission of Theta 
chapter.” 

The Third Biennial National Convention met, again at 
the invitation of Beta chapter, in Pittsburgh on May 11 and 
12, 1628, in Stephenson Memorial Hall of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. Alpha, Beta, Delta, Zeta, 
Eta, and Theta chapters were represented. Gamma and 
Epsilon had become inactive.2® It was decided that the 
legislation of the fraternity should be codified, and Mr. John 
C. Herrick was intrusted with that task; while the writer was 
intrusted with the task of further revising the ritual. The 
national officers were urged to continue the expansion pro- 
gram, with especial efforts in the larger institutions of learn- 
ing. The constitution was amended to provide for a second 
vice-president, the retiring president to become that officer 
at the end of his term of office. It was decided that the next 
national convention would be held during the Thanksgiving 
recess.'7 National officers were elected and installed." 

Two more chapters were established before the next 
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convention. The efforts of Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, a member 
of Epsilon chapter, resulted in the admission of Iota chap. 
ter at the Colorado State Teachers College in Greeley, Colo. 
rado, in 1929.’° The other was the establishment of Kappa 
chapter at Muhlenberg College in Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
in the same year.”° 

The Fourth Biennial National Convention was held, 
upon invitation of Zeta chapter, in Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 29 and 30, 1929, in the faculty room of the Ad. 
ministrative building of Ohio State University. Alpha, 
Beta, Delta, Zeta, Eta, Theta, Iota, and Kappa chapters 
were represented. The fraternity was found to be in good 
condition. Mr. Herrick reported progress in the codification 
of fraternity legislation, and the writer on the revision of 
the ritual. Both were instructed to continue their labors and 
to report at the next convention. Officers for the ensuing 
biennium were duly elected and installed.2 The officers and 
members of Zeta chapter deserve a great deal of credit for 
a very successful convention. The stage was set for further 
expansion and growth. 

The interest in the fraternity at Kansas State Teachers 
college in Pittsburg, Kansas, resulted in the establishment 
of Lambda chapter in 1930.7 The Fifth Biennial National 
Convention met, upon invitation from Theta chapter, on 
November 27 and 28, 1931, in the Kappa Sigma house at 
Denison University in Granville, Ohio. Alpha, Beta, Delta, 
Zeta, Eta, Theta, Iota, Kappa, and Lambda chapters were 
represented. This was in many respects the most important 
convention held during this ten-year period. The codification 
of our legislation was completed, thanks to the excellent 
work of the national historian, Mr. Herrick. The ritual was 
shortened and condensed, thanks to the fine work of Dr. Rob 
Roy MacGregor and his committee.2* Emphasis was laid 
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First Ten Years 


upon excellence in the study of history by adopting a design 
for a scholarship key.** The most important action taken by 
the gathering was, however, the adoption of the Belfour 
plan for revenue for the national organization. It provided 
that each chapter was to pay a certain sum to the national at 
the time new members are taken into active membership, 
instead of an annual dues of the old system. A scheme was 
also worked out by which the expenses of the delegates to 
the convention were paid on a pro-rata basis, each chapter 
to contribute to the national a certain amount to be known 
asa convention fund. This plan has proved an excellent one, 
as it ensures a chapter’s representation at the national con- 
vention. The convention was not without its dramatic 
moments. The work on the constitution, the ritual revision, 
and the problem of Phi Alpha Theta in teachers colleges con- 
tributed to this. Dr. A. F. Zimmerman and Mr. Donald B. 
Hoffman, who were destined to play such a large role in the 
national organization, contributed their share to make the 
convention a notable one.”* National officers were elected 
and duly installed.2® The decade had come to an end, but 
with greater hopes than ever for the future. New blood in 
the national organization has it within its power to make or 
mar the whole organization. 

Some observations should be made, in conclusion, about 
the nature and the organization of Phi Alpha Theta. I 
want to say that Phi Alpha Theta was meant to be a real 
fraternity, with the attributes, purposes, and organization, 
internally and externally, of a fraternity. At no time did I 
intend to make it just “another” history club, or just an 
organization of intellectuals. There is vastly more to human 
life than just intellectualism, particularly the intellectualism 
of our crassly materialistic age. Something more than just 
academic achievement is necessary for membership in the 
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fraternity. I always had in mind a moral qualification. No 
one was to be elected to membership who was known to be 
a cheat in his academic work, or who was guilty of other 
irregularities, proved or suspected. It is true that these ques- 
tions are determined by each chapter, but even at that I have 
known instances where the reputation of a prospective mem. 
ber has prevented election to membership. This is as it 
ought to be. It is not what one is, but what one is thought to 
be, that matters often in such cases. Wrongs and injustices 
have no doubt been done to many who were innocent despite 
brilliant academic records. Intellectual brilliancy can, and 
often is, the curse of human society. There must be some. 
thing more to Phi Alpha Theta than merely a recognition of 
academic attainments, no matter how brilliant they may be. 
One’s character, no matter how old fashioned that term 
may seem to be to many of the people of our time, is still of 
the utmost importance even in Phi Alpha Theta.” 


NOTES 


1. Dr. David Y. Thomas and Dr. Frederick J. H. Adler of the University of 
Arkansas gave me support and encouragement. Both of them approved 
the idea of a fraternity and gave me material aid. But they were, after 
all, merely helpers. The idea, the form, and the organization of Phi 
Alpha Theta fraternity are mine. I make this statement in this formal 
way out of fairness to all concerned. 

2. The following men have thus honored us at Beta: Dr. Dixon Ryan For, 
Dr. John W. Oliver, Dr. Alfred P. James, Dr. Wesley Marsh Gewehr, 
Dr. William Jacob Holland, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Dr. Arthur M. 
Mintier, Dr. James A. Robertson, Dr. Howard Robinson, Dr. Dexter 
Perkins, Dr. Charles Howard MclIlwain, Dr. Arthur Meier Schle- 
singer, Dr. J. Salwyn Schapiro, Dr. William Warren Sweet, Dr. Enriquez 
Sanchez de Lozada, Dr. James T. Shotwell, Dr. James A. Woodburn. 
Many of these men are honorary members of the fraternity. 

3. Mr. William Y. Hayward, national president; Miss Miriam Mueller, 
national vice-president; Miss Prudence B. Trimble, national correspond: 
ing secretary; Miss Elizabeth Ledwidge, national treasurer; Miss Cath- 
erine Conrad, national recording secretary; and Dr. David Y. Thomas, 
national historian. These officers, together with the permanent honorary 
president, constituted the national council. 
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First Ten Years 


The jewelry has come to include a key and a scholarship key. L. B. Bal- 
four Company became jewelers to the fraternity and have done a fine 
piece of work. 

The passion flower has given way to the American Beauty rose. 

The colors adopted were Madonna red and Madonna blue. 

It was the members of Beta chapter who supplied the funds which made 
the incorporation possible. I am not at liberty to mention names of the 
donors, most of whom have been reimbursed; but I do want to thank 
each and every one of them for the services which they rendered the 
fraternity in this matter. Beta has had more than its share of the national 
officers, but it has deserved them. 

Miss Prudence B. Trimble, the installing officer, reported a very enthusi- 
astic meeting. The members evidently possessed the kind of material out 
of which good members are made. 

The national organization reserved the right, of course, to elect to such 
membership without formal nomination by the chapters. In those days 
the certificates were signed by the president of the local chapter as well as 
the national president. 

Each chapter was required to send one dollar a year to the national. 

The publication was called the Phi Alpha Theta News-Letter. This gave 
way to the Phi Alpha Theta Star and Serpent, which in turn gave way 
to The Historian, the present name of the publication. Much credit is 
due Mr. John C. Herrick, Dr. Arthur E. Whitehead, and Miss Lula 
McPherson for pioneer work. Those were the days in which our editors 
were forced to labor without much money; but they did splendid work 
nevertheless. 


. Miss Prudence B. Trimble, national president; Miss Catherine Winters, 


national vice-president; Mr. Homer C. Bower, national corresponding 
secretary; Miss Elizabeth Ledwidge, national treasurer; Miss Ruth Clark, 
national recording secretary; and Dr. David Y. Thomas, national 
historian, 

I had the honor of installing the chapter, and found that here, too, was 
a group of people who grasped the full force of the idea of the fraternity. 
This spirit was to bear much fruit later. 

This was a result of a merger of a local history fraternity with Phi 
Alpha Theta. Dr. Rob Roy MacGregor had been a leading spirit in the 
formation of that fraternity. 


. Mr. C. Stanton Belfour installed this chapter in his usual efficient way of 


doing things. He, too, reported a very enthusiastic group. I have never 
been able to understand why Theta chapter should have been allowed to 
fall into a state of inactivity. There are too many fine and excellent 
things about Denison University to make me believe that the chapter will 
not soon become active again. 

It is to be hoped that these two chapters, located in two of the largest insti- 
tutions in the United States, will be revived soon. 


. The social activities were more pretentious than at the other two conven- 


tions. The good dinner in the William Penn hotel, the party at the 
Alvin theatre, the delightfully appointed luncheon given by Miss Laura 
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The Historian 


M. Braun, president of Beta chapter, in the Schenley hotel, and the 
Annual Founder’s Day banquet were particularly enjoyable. 

Mr. Homer C. Bower, national president; Miss Prudence B. Trimble and 
Dr. Rob Roy MacGregor, national vice-presidents ; Miss Laura M. Braun, 
national corresponding secretary; Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, national treas- 
urer; Miss Venila Lovina Shores, national recording secretary; and Mr, 
John C. Herrick, national historian. 

Ti.e question of admission of chapters in teachers’ colleges produced a 
major crisis in the history of the fraternity. There was much opposition 
because of the effect such admission might have upon the expansion of 
the fraternity in the colleges and universities. 

Mr. Leroy Allen had repeatedly urged the merger of Phi Alpha Theta 
with Pi Gamma Mu. I have never favored such a merger. There is 
room for both fraternities. Pi Gamma Mu is, after all, a fraternity for 
the social sciences. Phi Alpha Theta is a fraternity for history. I have 
never favored making Phi Alpha Theta a social science fraternity. | 
was never able to see why it should lose its identity by merging with any 
other fraternity. For the very good reason that while the supporters of 
the social studies may desire to break up history among the social sciences 
the fact remains that history cannot be disposed of in that manner. His- 
tory is not dead, nor is there any likelihood that she will die. It is rather 
that the social sciences will come to see the futility of their wistful think- 
ing and return to a just consideration for the past in a conviction that 
the present is but a continuation of the past. 

Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, national president; Mr. Homer C. Bower and 
Dr. Rob Roy MacGregor, national vice-presidents; Miss Myrl I. Eakin, 
national corresponding secretary; Mrs. Gwendolyn Turney Beeler, na- 
tional treasurer; Miss Gertrude Heering, national recording secretary; 
and Mr. John C. Herrick, national historian. 

The chapter was installed by Mr. C. Stanton Belfour and became one of 
the most active chapters from the very beginning. None of our chapters 
have had greater success in the dramatization of the initiation, thanks to 
the great interest which Miss Lula McPherson took in that work. It is 
to be hoped that Miss McPherson will find time to return to this work, for 
we need the services of such as she. 

An effort was made to have the initiation team memorize the parts which 
each member was to take, but the matter was disposed of by leaving the 
decision of the matter with the chapters. Much could be said in favor of 
memorizing the parts. There is no doubt but that the whole ceremony 
could be made more beautiful and impressive with such a procedure, 
provided always, of course, that the team was duly concerned with the 
real spirit of the ritual. Too many of our chapters are disposed to put 
on the initiation in a haphazard manner, due largely, perhaps, to the 
lack of time and the proper place. It is here that the faculty adviser cao 
do splendid work. Of course he needs to be constantly on the job in the 
management of the chapter. It is he who makes or breaks a chapter. 
This is so patent that further comment is unnecessary. A chapter is 
what its faculty adviser makes it. I speak after twenty years’ experience. 
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26. 


27. 


First Ten Years 


His greatest task is usually in connection with the codperation of his 
colleagues in the department. This is particularly true of the chapters in 
the larger institutions. Unless there is that larger coéperation between 
the faculty adviser and his colleagues there is little chance of ultimate 
success. 


. The scholarship key has been successfully used in several chapters. In 


Beta we award this key to the senior, member of the Fraternity, who has 
the record demanded by the chapter. The key is itself a very beautiful 
one, thanks to the splendid work of the Balfour Company. 

The social activities of the convention were also very interesting. Added 
interest was provided by the fact that this gathering marked the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the fraternity. Miss Prudence B. Trimble 
had prepared for distribution at the banquet in Granville Inn a souvenir 
program entitled, 4 Decade of Phi Alpha Theta. The booklet was ex- 
ceptionally well prepared and was a fitting souvenir of the occasion. 
The banquet was also a splendidly appointed affair. It was a fitting 
climax to the reign of the Beta Dynasty. 

John C. Herrick, national president; Mr. C. Stanton Belfour and Dr. 
William T. Utter, national vice-presidents; Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, na- 
tional secretary; Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, national treasurer; and Dr. 
Arthur E. Whitenack, national historian. The office of national recording 
secretary was abolished, the work of that office being taken over by the 
national secretary. Beta had surrendered her hold upon the national 
government. It should be said, en passant, that no apologies need be 
made for the long hold of Beta upon the national organization. After 
all, it was we of Beta who made a national organization possible and 
who kept it going in the formative period of the fraternity. Those who 
are disposed to find fault with this monopoly of national offices would 
do well to turn to some more useful pastime. Destructive criticism is 
often its own worst enemy. 

I have had no desire to ignore or minimize the importance of Na- 

tional Council gatherings. These were held with regularity in the year 
between conventions as well as at other times, and were of the utmost 
importance in the life of the fraternity. 
It should also be pointed out that the ritual has had for its purpose not 
only an epitome of world’s history, streamlined though it may be, but 
the emphasizing of those things which have played fundamentally im- 
portant parts in the life of man down through the ages. To some the 
ritual lays too much emphasis upon religion. The Fraternity was at no 
time meant to be an ecclesiastical institution; but it was meant to lay 
emphasis upon religion as one of the most important factors in human 
history. No one was ever asked to believe in religion, or even in a 
Supreme Being. That is not the purpose of Phi Alpha Theta. The pur- 
pose of Phi Alpha Theta is three-fold: to recognize formally excellence 
in the study of history, to encourage the study of that subject, and to 
diffuse historical information. No one is under any obligation what- 
soever once he has been initiated in accordance with our ritual to remain 
in the Fraternity. Not at all. Let us get that straight. If we do, there 
will be less criticism, and more praise, of the Fraternity as such. 
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The Second Ten Years and Future 
Trends of Phi Alpha Theta 
1931-1941 


MH 
A. F. ZIMMERMAN 


HE TENTH Anniversary Convention of Phi Alpha 

Theta was over. There was confusion and doubt in 

the minds of many of the delegates and _ national 
officers when they left Granville, Ohio. So much had hap. 
pened in such a short time, and there was uncertainty as to 
the wisdom of some of the legislation which had been 
passed. Hours had been spent on complete revisions of the 
constitution and the ritual, and it was not clear to most of 
the delegates just where the new organization would lead 
the fraternity. The minute details necessary for such revi- 
sions had seemingly befuddled all those present. However, 
the leaders of the fraternity had seen the problem clearly 
and had visualized just how the new organization would 
function. The proof of the clarity of their vision can be 
seen in the history of the past ten years. The legislative 
machinery which they provided through the basic law of the 
fraternity has functioned smoothly. 

During the past ten years the fraternity has met in con 
vention at Champaign, Illinois; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Lexington, Kentucky. 
Three of these conventions have met contemporaneously 
with the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso 
ciation, thus affording the chapter delegates the great privi- 
lege of attending the sessions of the Association and of 
meeting not only our national honorary members, but also 
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Second Ten Years 


many of the outstanding historians of the United States. 
Each convention has been marked by some outstanding 
feature. At Champaign, it was the opportunity of meeting 
the history faculty of the University of Illinois; at Chatta- 
nooga, it was the opportunity of meeting so many of the 
national honorary members; at Philadelphia, it was the 
historic tour of the city; and at Lexington, it was the 
gracious hospitality of the president and history faculty of 
the University of Kentucky and the splendid aid of the secre- 
tary and members of Tau chapter. 

One of the major emphases of the fraternity during the 
past ten years has been expansion. Shortly after the Tenth 
Anniversary Convention, the great expansion to the west 
began. Three new chapters were installed within a year. 
They were: Mu chapter at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege; Nu chapter at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; and Xi chapter at the University of Southern 
California. 

Three more petitions from the West were presented to 
the national convention at Champaign, and before the end 
of the school year Omicron chapter at the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Pi chapter at Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, and Rho chapter at Southeastern State Teachers 
College of Oklahoma became realities. Further expansion 
in recent years in the West has taken place with the approval 
of charters for Sigma chapter at the University of New 
Mexico, Phi chapter at the University of Minnesota, and 
Chi chapter at the University of California, Berkeley. 

A marked expansion to the East has taken place in the 
last four years. Charters have been issued to the University 
of Kentucky (Tau), Waynesburg College (Upsilon), Kent 
State University (Psi), Gettysburg College (Omega), 
Lehigh University (Alpha-Alpha), College of Wooster, 
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The Second Ten Years and Future 
Trends of Phi Alpha Theta 
1931-1941 


MH 
A. F. ZIMMERMAN 


HE TENTH Anniversary Convention of Phi Alpha 

Theta was over. There was confusion and doubt in 

the minds of many of the delegates and national 
officers when they left Granville, Ohio. So much had hap. 
pened in such a short time, and there was uncertainty as to 
the wisdom of some of the legislation which had been 
passed. Hours had been spent on complete revisions of the 
constitution and the ritual, and it was not clear to most of 
the delegates just where the new organization would lead 
the fraternity. The minute details necessary for such revi- 
sions had seemingly befuddled all those present. However, 
the leaders of the fraternity had seen the problem clearly 
and had visualized just how the new organization would 
function. The proof of the clarity of their vision can be 
seen in the history of the past ten years. The legislative 
machinery which they provided through the basic law of the 
fraternity has functioned smoothly. 

During the past ten years the fraternity has met in con 
vention at Champaign, Illinois; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Lexington, Kentucky. 
Three of these conventions have met contemporaneously 
with the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso 
ciation, thus affording the chapter delegates the great priv: 
lege of attending the sessions of the Association and of 
meeting not only our national honorary members, but also 
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many of the outstanding historians of the United States. 
Each convention has been marked by some outstanding 
feature. At Champaign, it was the opportunity of meeting 
the history faculty of the University of Illinois; at Chatta- 
nooga, it was the opportunity of meeting so many of the 
national honorary members; at Philadelphia, it was the 
historic tour of the city; and at Lexington, it was the 
gracious hospitality of the president and history faculty of 
the University of Kentucky and the splendid aid of the secre- 
tary and members of Tau chapter. 

One of the major emphases of the fraternity during the 
past ten years has been expansion. Shortly after the Tenth 
Anniversary Convention, the great expansion to the west 
began. Three new chapters were installed within a year. 
They were: Mu chapter at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege; Nu chapter at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; and Xi chapter at the University of Southern 
California. 

Three more petitions from the West were presented to 
the national convention at Champaign, and before the end 
of the school year Omicron chapter at the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Pi chapter at Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, and Rho chapter at Southeastern State Teachers 
College of Oklahoma became realities. Further expansion 
in recent years in the West has taken place with the approval 
of charters for Sigma chapter at the University of New 
Mexico, Phi chapter at the University of Minnesota, and 
Chi chapter at the University of California, Berkeley. 

A marked expansion to the East has taken place in the 
last four years. Charters have been issued to the University 
of Kentucky (Tau), Waynesburg College (Upsilon), Kent 
State University (Psi), Gettysburg College (Omega), 
Lehigh University (Alpha-Alpha), College of Wooster, 
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(Alpha Beta), and University of Richmond (not yet in. 
stalled). 

From the above one will note that Phi Alpha Theta has 
expanded from Pennsylvania to California; from Minnesota 
to Louisiana, in this past decade. A notable achievement for 
a highly specialized subject-matter honor society ! 

In all of this expansion and at all of the conventions 
many problems have presented themselves to the fraternity. 
The most prominent of these issues have been: the approval 
of charters for chapters in teachers colleges, the revision 
and abridgment of the ritual, the revision of the constitu. 
tion and the by-laws in the interest of greater efficiency, the 
problem of greater aid and encouragement to the local 
chapters from the national organization, and the publication 
of a journal which would be an honor to the fraternity and 
a worthy addition to the literature of the field of history. 

The fraternity has met the issue of teachers colleges by 
a compromise; namely, the possible granting of a charter to 
one institution of this category per state. This compromise 
in all probability should be removed from our books. In 
the future this problem will arise again and again because of 
the fact that in many states the teachers colleges are becom. 
ing “‘state colleges,’ and, although they are still classed 
under the teachers college category, they are offering regular 
curricula in the liberal arts and sciences. This change is 
particularly noticeable in such states as California, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Further. 
more, the Association of American Universities has just 
placed some eight so-called teachers colleges on its list of 
approved institutions. Three of the six teachers colleges in 
our fraternity are on this newly approved list. Moreover, 
the fact that many of the so-called teachers colleges, par- 
ticularly those west of Ohio, are offering extensive programs 
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of graduate work to increasing numbers of students should 
be taken into consideration. It behooves Phi Alpha Theta 
at its next convention to rescind its former action, in this way 
removing the stigma that is implied in the compromise now 
on the books. 

The revision of the ritual has been a perplexing prob- 
lem at each convention. Some delegates have objected to 
the ritual’s religious ideals; others have opposed its sym- 
bolism as being unscientific; and still others have complained 
about its present abridgment. The Tenth Anniversary Con- 
vention at Granville thought that all these objections had 
been met in the revised version of the ritual. Evidently, the 
revision was not as thoroughgoing as it should have been. 
Anew experimental ritual based on the present ceremony has 


nd been tried by Iota chapter during the past year, but so far it 
ry. has not been satisfactory. Another revision is in progress. 
by Changes necessitated by an ever-growing organization 
to have been successfully made through minor revisions of the 
ise constitution and the by-laws. A cumbersome and time-con- 
In suming system for approving petitions has been discarded 
of and a new and more efficient method adopted. During the 
om past ten years of growth, it became apparent that the posi- 
sed tions of national secretary and of national treasurer had 
ular much incommon. Also, it suddenly dawned on some of the 
e is national officers that, in our endeavor to have a centralized 
zon, executive secretary, we actually had two officers receiving 
her- funds of the fraternity and only one of these officers was 
just bonded. The additional work and financial responsibility 
t of resulting from the publication of The Historian also showed 
es in that changes were needed in the administrative machinery 
over, of the fraternity. Hence, the convention at Lexington rec- 
par- ommended the constitutional change whereby the offices of 
rams secretary and treasurer were combined. The experience of 
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the past year has proved the wisdom of this adjustment, 
In other words, our administrative machinery seems to be 
geared to the job in the right way. 

The problem of aiding the local chapters has been a very 
dificult one. However, the national secretary-treasurer has 
partially solved this problem. This office has sent out bulle. 
tins which tell of the new and exciting ideas of other chap. 
ters. Standard invitation and acceptance forms, standard 
letterheads, and standard ritual equipment are now available 
and can be ordered from the national secretary-treasurer's 
office. All assistance “short of visitation’ is now available, 

Perhaps the greatest advance in the life and work of 
the fraternity has been the publication of our national 
journal, The Historian. It has been an aid to the local 
chapters in that it carries news items of the fraternity. It 
has been of tremendous value to the fraternity at large in 
that an academic respectability has been obtained for the 
fraternity which could not have been secured in any other 
way. Many of its articles have been listed in the bibliog. 
raphies of the learned journals. Hence, all Phi Alpha 
Thetans should not only be proud of the journal, but also 
should be regular readers of it. 

No résumé of the past ten years of the fraternity and its 
work would be complete without some mention of certain 
individuals who have rendered great service to the organizs- 
tion. In such a short article as this one, only a few can bk 
named. 

The first name to be mentioned must be that of th 
National Honorary President and the founder of our fre 
ternity, Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven. His constant interest in 
the welfare of the fraternity has been an inspiration to al 
Chronologically, the next name that should be mentioned i 
C. Stanton Belfour. Under his leadership during the las 
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biennium of the first decade of Phi Alpha Theta the frater- 
nity felt the need of a complete reorganization and it was 
Mr. Belfour who guided the fraternity in those two critical 
years and who bridged the gap between the two decades. 
No listing of notables in Phi Alpha Theta would be complete 
without the name of John Herrick, the John Marshall of 
the fraternity. His careful labor as our constitutionalist 
and administrator will never be forgotten. Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor’s work on the revision of the ritual is still evident 
at each initiation of members. For his courage, his vision, 
and his work, all hats are off to Dr. George P. Hammond, 
the editor of The Historian. A word of highest praise for 
Donald Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, for his eight 
years of faithful service as treasurer would not be amiss. 
And lastly, we render honor to all those unsung national and 
local officers who have contributed their bit to making Phi 
Alpha Theta a better fraternity and at the same time have 
laid bases for future growth. 


Youth vs. Dictatorship in Bordeaux 
1793 


MH 
RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE 


N THE summer of 1793, the government of France 

adopted many policies which find their counterparts in 

the totalitarian régimes of Europe today. At that time 
there existed an effulgence of political organizations which 
had begun appearing like mushrooms three years earlier. 
These clubs represented groups wishing to promote various 
theories of government more or less radical than those being 
practiced by the existing authority. Unlike the military and 
civil organizations with which one is familiar today, the 
clubs neither emanated from the central government nor the 
party. This fact did not prevent the Jacobin dictatorship 
from turning opportunist, however; and during its ascend 
ancy many societies bearing non-committal names were con 
verted into Jacobin locals by the National Convention’ 
‘efficient’? representatives on mission. 

Nevertheless, one rather striking dissimilarity between 
this late eighteenth century dictatorship and those of pres 
ent-day Germany, Italy, and Russia was the complete ab 
sence in the former of any national youth movement. At the 
outset of the revolution in France, it appeared that the 
National Guard, which formed spontaneously throughout 
the country, might become the nucleus of a youth movement, 
but early legislation extended membership in this pseudo 
military institution to young and old alike. The Constitv 
tion of 1791 further excluded a sizeable portion of the 
youth from the National Guard, for it required active ct: 
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zenship, a standing determined by the amount of taxes paid 
by the individual, as a prerequisite for service. In 1793, no 
definite attempt to mobilize that particular section of French 
society into a potent political force seems to have been made 
by the controlling Jacobin-Montagnard faction. Thus there 
appears to be little evidence supporting a theory that the 
young men of France attempted to present a united front 
on any given question. Instead, they probably upheld the 
opinion of their particular locality, that of their parents, or 
of their class. 

One obstacle which seriously handicaps any effort to con- 
trast youth activities during the French revolution with 
those of today is the absence of general accounts dealing 
with the earlier aspects of the subject. This scarcity arises 
from the diffused nature of the relative materials. Until the 
time when someone can produce a work similar in scope to 
the one Lefebvre made in analyzing La grande peur de 1789, 
it will be impossible to determine either the nature or im- 
portance of youth groups during the decade of the great 
change in France.' Only when such a monograph appears— 
and its production will entail research in endless depart- 
mental and communal archives—will it be feasible to con- 
clude that any pattern or group of patterns can be made to 
ft the evidence. Perhaps at such a time the influence of 
geographic, economic, and filial factors upon youth’s actions 
during the French revolution might be partially revealed. 
This study offers the unique possibility of tabulating, in one 
case at least, the sentiments of a section of young French- 
men living in the southwest of the country. 

Bordeaux’s Youth society first took shape as a group 
sworn to protect the committee of Public Safety of the de- 
partment of La Gironde from a certain confiscatory decree 
of the Jacobin propelled National convention. The club 
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arose out of and was motivated by the Jacobin-Girondin 
struggle, culminating with the purge of June 2, 1793, which 
eliminated from authority twenty-nine national representa. 
tives, several of whom were delegates from Bordeaux. In 
retaliation for the events of June 2, the administrators of 
La Gironde had refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of 
the Parisian dictatorship and had formally declared them. 
selves in opposition to it, inviting the surrounding depart. 
ments to join them in rebellion. Wishing to proscribe these 
upstart provincial Girondins, the Jacobin convention coun 
tered with the decree of August 6, 1793, which ordered the 
confiscation of all goods and property of the local Public 
Safety committee and its followers.2 To appreciate the 
severity of this punishment, one must realize that the prop- 
erty which the Convention proposed to seize represented a 
sizeable portion of the city’s claim to affluence, while the 
individuals involved had long been regarded as the élite of 
Bordeaux. One must also be cognizant of the fact that the 
majority of Bordelais were content, at this point, with the 
administration of the professional-merchant class, and that 
continued prosperity and tranquillity appeared completely 
bound up with the status quo. For this reason a law threaten 
ing to alter the existing situation inspired formation of the 
Bordeaux Youth society. 

Not until August 10 did the Bordelais learn of legisla 
tion passed in Paris four days earlier. The immediate re 
action of public opinion revealed that the overwhelming 
majority of the populace took the part of the outlawed 
officials who had courageously refused to recognize a skele- 
ton Convention as the legal government.’ The initiative 
was taken by a group of prominent young professional met 
led by barristers Brochon, Ravez, and Cornu, who orgat- 
ized the Société de la Jeunesse Bordelaise.* On the same day 
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that news of the August 6 decree reached Bordeaux, the 
first secret meeting was held in a local assembly hall known 
as Belleville. Upon this occasion a resolution protecting 
the members of La Gironde’s former Public Safety commis- 
sion was passed.° 

Early enrollment figures for the new organization re- 
main a secret, but it is certain that growth in membership 
progressed rapidly. As the maiden sessions were clandestine 
and the record destroyed, the number of young men attend- 
ing continues undetermined. Each day, however, the Youth 
society succeeded in adding new recruits to its roll; and, 
before several weeks had elapsed, nearly 3000 men were 
registered.® At this stage those Bordelais who were aware 
of the existence of the Youth society began to follow its 
activities with keen interest. Before long, by sheer weight 
of numbers alone, the Jeunesse of Bordeaux commenced to 
make its influence felt. 

Undoubtedly, the nucleus of the Youth society was the 
young professional class which sympathized with the pro- 
scribed Public Safety committeemen of La Gironde. These 
charter members were soon reénforced by the sons of 
wealthy businessmen. Boys whose fathers and relatives 
were on the proscribed list could be counted upon to cham- 
pion this club, which pledged protection to the former city 
and departmental officials.’ Another section of the popula- 
tion interested in the Youth society was enlisted from a 
large undefined group which had approved the policies of 
the Girondin party.’ These citizens, protesting the arrest 
of their deputies, feared a dictatorship and willingly fol- 
lowed any road short of civil war to obstruct the dominant 
Mountain. 

From an unexpected source the Société de la Jeunesse 
Bordelaise received more partisans. When the two battalions 
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of the Bordeaux National Guard, which had been fighting 
the insurrectionists in La Vendée, returned, more than 400 
of the soldiers affliated with the Youth society.® Such action 
appears paradoxical when it is recalled that the National 
Guard contingents purportedly were defending the Conven. 
tion against the Vendéans.*®° The situation becomes more 
understandable in light of certain campaign experiences, 
While on expedition, the Bordelais, good Girondins most 
of them, were tormented by commissioners of the Conven. 
tion, extolling the virtues of Jacobin domination of France, 
Further, the militiamen from the Southwest were subjected 
to discrimination in matters of supply and were forced to 
fraternize with the Parisian battalions." These brothers in 
arms who had been mustered in the faubourgs of Paris were 
radical sans-culottes. Between such admirers of Marat and 
the sophisticated burghers of Bordeaux there was little in 
common. Finally, the Bordelais had contracted for six 
weeks’ service; but, when this term expired, they were im- 
pressed for two additional months on pain of being declared 
deserters. As many of the volunteers had left businesses 
and dependents at home, this enforced delay caused great 
concern.’” In view of such irksome conditions, it is no great 
surprise that nearly half of the returning national guardsmen 
decided to join Bordeaux’s Youth society in an effort to pre- 
serve their fair city from the fate of Paris. 

Shortly after the society was organized, an opportunity 
to strike at the Convention through the representatives on 
mission presented itself. Emissaries Ysabeau and Baudot 
had been instructed to conduct an inspection of Bordeaux 
and to promulgate, if possible, the decree of August 6."° The 
Youth society, in keeping with its sworn purpose, resolved 
to “supervise” the activities of Ysabeau and Baudot. By 
closely overseeing the missi, the youth hoped to prevent any 
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contact between sections of the city favoring the Convention 
and the représentants en mission, who might attempt to 
strengthen the Jacobin position in Bordeaux.* Although 
detailed plans were formulated by the Jeunesse, they were 
well guarded. Upon their arrival on August 19, the pro- 
consuls met a reception quite different from that which they 
had anticipated. 

Opening “ceremonies” arranged for Ysabeau and Bau- 


' dot showed indications of having originated in a fertile but 
e, immature imagination. No sooner had the Parisians stepped 
d from their hotel for an evening promenade than they were 
t0 surrounded by a mob of young men dressed in the height 
in of fashion who commenced to blaspheme against the Con- 
re vention and its representatives. Ysabeau later wrote: “The 
nd pen refuses to trace . . . these remarks.’® Their assail- 
in ants were at least 800 youths, according to Baudot, “‘ele- 
six gantly attired in the dress known at Paris . . . as habits 
m- quarres [strutting suits], all armed with daggers and 
red canes." The jaded young men taunted their adversaries 
es with comments such as: ‘“What courage, what energy! Who 
eat will take the first cut? It is necessary to take them by 
eat assault.” 
nen Citizen Ysabeau soon angered at these impertinences, 
pre: and, baring his throat, dared one of his tormentors to cut it. 
Ignoring this gesture, a spokesman informed the unhappy 
nity commissioners that they had been apprehended because all 
$ on foreigners were obliged to register at the city hall. Accord- 
idot ingly, the Conventionels were bustled into a carriage and 
eaux driven to the Hétel-de-Ville." The missi were ushered into 
The the presence of the mayor and council, the majority of which 
ved faced imprisonment should the August 6 decree be enforced. 
—«iBy When the Parisians attempted to address the city officials 
t any and spectators, they were incessantly heckled by the crowd, 
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which Ysabeau later too neatly labeled as “assistant clerks, 
merchants’ helpers, spies, aristocrats, and men in the pay of 
foreign powers.” Tumultuous cries from the audience made 
it impossible to pronounce an audible phrase. 

At length someone gained the floor and entreated silence, 
allowing the proconsuls to recommence their message. 


‘The object of our mission, citizens, is bread, peace, 
and the execution of the law. ... We are republicans 

. royalty has fallen under our blows, we have 
voted the death of the tyrant. . . .’”’*® 


The gallery now interrupted, and a voice asked if the repre. 
sentatives of the people were charged with the execution of 
the decree of August 6. 


” 


“Yes, we are. ... 


The general furor prevented immediate explanation, but 
finally there was a moment of silence which permitted Ys 
beau to continue. 


‘The Convention can be indulgent. . . .’ 


The implication of this last word threw the listeners into an 
uproar and all chance for further exposition was lost. At 
this point Ysabeau and Baudot, their very lives endangered, 
were conducted under guard to their hotel.’® 

During the next two days, the Youth society continued 
bedeviling the représentants en mission. Organized demor 
strators successfully prevented Ysabeau and Baudot from 
leaving their quarters to inspect the city; and, to prevent tht 
besieged delegates from entreating support for the Conver 
tion within Bordeaux, no private conversations were pe 
mitted. Finally, on the evening of August 21, the procor 
suls, haggard from sleepless nights, were allowed to leavt 
town. Even this ignominious retreat was not without int 
dent, for “someone” had tinkered with the harnesses” 
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Later it was known that several young “aristocrats” had 
offered the postilion 25 louis to precipitate the carriage 
carrying the representatives into the Eau Bourde from Pont 
dela Maye." That the effectiveness of the visit to Bordeaux 
was greatly reduced by activities of the Youth society is 
proved by the words of Ysabeau, who later reported to 
Paris, “We could do nothing, we were in the hands of our 
enemies.” 

Widespread publicity was accorded the Jeunesse Borde- 
laise as a result of its prominent share in the rout of the 
representatives on mission. Prior to August 19, the pro- 
gram of the new organization had been guarded with 
secrecy. After this date, so extensive was public interest 
in the club that the Jeunesse no longer possessed the shield 
of its unimportance. With its name on the tongue of every 
citizen, the Youth society had no alternative but to change 
completely its methods. No longer could it work under- 
ground. 

Such a situation was unpropitious at best, for nothing 
was to be gained by publication and discussion of the club’s 
objectives. By the time Ysabeau and Baudot visited Bor- 
deaux, the 3000 members already represented maximum 
expectancy of numerical strength. Further, the organiza- 
tion was now obliged to convince various factions that it 
possessed a legitimate raison d’étre. While endeavoring to 
do this, the Jeunesse Bordelaise was forced to the realiza- 
tion that its momentary triumph had brought it before the 
critical eye of a hostile public. That the Youth society was 
indispensable to the community many citizens doubted, and 
itnow became the responsibility of the members to convince 
all sceptics. 

In hopes of winning good will of the twenty-eight sec- 
tions of Bordeaux, the Youth society sent delegates to dis- 
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trict meetings. Usually the sections were asked to recognize 
the club as a law-enforcing body dedicated to the preserva. 
tion of public tranquillity.22 Although much time and effort 
were expended by the youth, their envoys usually met with 
a discouraging reception; and, by September, 1793, there is 
abundant evidence that outside support was weakening.” 
Debates in these administrative units of Bordeaux re. 
vealed several basic causes for opposition to the Youth 
society. In the first place, most of the sections feared the 
Convention and were unwilling to concur with the opinion 
of any faction openly protecting the former Public Safety 
committee of La Gironde. Several sections pointed out that, 
by menacing the representatives on mission, the Youth 
society exposed itself, and the entire community, to a bloody 
retribution should the Convention consolidate its authority. 
Strengthening this argument was the fact that as time passed 
the prestige of the Convention progressively increased. 
Finally, there was the conviction of such sections as Bon 
Accord and Guillaume Tell that the Youth society, in spite 
of its intentions, could not guarantee general peace.” In 
fact, according to spokesmen from the latter community, 
public repose was menaced rather than safeguarded by am 
group openly opposed to the central government of France. 
From a minority of the population, intense hostility to 
the Youth society crystallized. The National Café club,: 
Jacobin local which had been closed by the municipal councl 
for subversive activities the previous March, was agait 
operating in Bordeaux.** On September 8, 1793, the san 
culottes who made up this faction were sufficiently confident 
of the Convention’s protecting arm to notify the council of 
Bordeaux that the club was continuing its “patriotic work’ 
An early resolution denounced the Youth society to the rep 
resentatives of the people and acknowledged support of tht 
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Convention.”” Later, the National Café club worked in close 
codperation with the insurgent sections and with Ysabeau 
and Baudot, who laid siege to Bordeaux from nearby La 
Réole. 

That the Youth society continued to prosecute its cause 
in spite of all opposition is proved by its bitter struggle 
against section Franklin. Antagonism between this working 
class district and the Jeunesse Bordelaise reached a high 
point after a deputation from the latter had been imprisoned 
by the Franklinites as ‘‘aristocrats, royalists, and federal- 
ists."8 The Youth society sent a powerful force to the 
general council of Bordeaux, demanding that Franklin lib- 
erate the detained youths. Although the release of the dele- 
gates was obtained, certain observers felt that the Youth 
society had lacked courage to march directly upon section 
Franklin.2® A member of the Youth society later explained, 
“We were already terrorized.”*° 

At this date, of more important concern to the Jeunesse 
Bordelaise were the disastrous effects of the new offensive 
waged by the représentants en mission, who had been so 
badly mistreated in August. By establishing themselves at 
La Réole and Blaye, the Conventionels completely isolated 
Bordeaux from all communication and imposed a veritable 
blockade on the city.*' For nearly two months, scarcely any 
four had been allowed to come through to the chef-lieu of 
La Gironde, which soon faced food shortage as a result. 
Before this situation became desperate, the municipality, 
fearing bread riots and rebellion, was forced to appeal for 
help to Ysabeau and Baudot. This was a bitter confession 
of insufficiency and a far cry from the proud stand taken by 
the same government in opposition to the purge of June 2, 
1793. The Conventionels agreed to assist Bordeaux but 
only on condition that the Youth society be dissolved.® 
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Shortly after this ultimatum was published in Bordeaux, , 
communication from the Public Safety committee in Paris 
advised of the arrest of the malevolents who had attacked 
Ysabeau and Baudot.** Before this storm of protest, the 
Youth society did not appear to be destined for permanence, 

During the first week in September, 1793, the general 
council of Bordeaux took action which presaged the dissolu. 
tion of the Jeunesse Bordelaise. It appears inconsistent that 
the local authority would wish to destroy an organization 
which served as the sole bulwark between itself and the 
punishment promised by the Convention. But evidently the 
proscribed officials felt that the application of the August 6 
decree was inevitable and hoped to gain clemency in the 
final reckoning by disbanding the Youth society.™ 

After incorporating the dissolution of the Youth society 
into the record on September 5, Mayor Saige and a number 
of magistrates, to temper their harsh official action, person- 
ally visited Belleville. By appealing to the young men as 
sons, the city elders hoped to prevail upon them to discon. 
tinue voluntarily their meetings. Saige asked for the floor 
and stated the case of the general council. 


“Young citizen, the law permits you to assemble, 
it is true, but you must not ignore the alarm spread 
as the result of your meetings; the representatives 
on mission, wrong without doubt in their judgment 
of you, are disturbed by the continued existence of 
your society. In the cause . . . of public tranquil- 
lity, I ask you . . . to suspend meeting and to dis- 


solve your organization.” * 


President Ravez responded that the Youth society woul 
seriously consider any reasonable request, but not “because 
malevolents accuse us will we suspend our meetings.” 

If the general council of Bordeaux had anticipated that 
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the Jeunesse Bordelaise would disappear into thin air at the 
first command, it was doomed to disappointment. The 
Youth society discussed Saige’s request, but decided not to 
submit to it until the sentiments of the population at large 
had been ascertained.*® Accordingly, members circulated 
through the city and visited the sections in an effort to sample 
public opinion. After the various reports had been sifted 
and evaluated, the Youth society voted to ignore the national 
and local requests and to remain in session.** President 
Ravez was instructed to reply to the monotonous dissolution 
decrees which the general council daily emitted. 

Neither force nor logic was lacking in the burning re- 
sponse which was signed by Ravez. 


“Magistrates, you have invited us . . . to dissolve 
our society. But we are French citizens, we are free, 
we are assembled under the law which you yourselves 
have passed; we have complied with all the pre- 
scribed formalities, . . . and on this basis we have the 
right to ask: on what foundation rests . . . the 
requisition which you have handed us?”’** 


The author pointed out that arbitrary power had been ban- 
ished from France and that the individual was responsible 
only to law. Next he asked the question, ‘“Who creates the 
law?” He answered himself by proving that the citizens of 
Bordeaux were legislators of local ordinances and the 
people of France the framers of the national statutes. Con- 
tinuing his discussion, Ravez questioned a statement in 
which the general council declared there was no doubt that 
the representatives of the people considered the Youth 
society dangerous.*® Such a basis for dissolution had no 
justification in the eyes of the Jeunesse, because Ysabeau and 
Baudot were not true delegates of the people; they merely 
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represented a highly organized minority which had usurped 
the government of France on June 2, 1793. 

The pamphleteer, after explaining that the Youth g. 
ciety had no compunctions in disobeying decrees issued by 
Ysabeau, rejected the idea that activities of his organization 
could be considered as a possible cause for civil strife. To 
prove the fallacious foundation of this accusation, Raver 
opened the minutes of the Youth society to any interested 
citizen. Further, in support of the club’s right to existence, 
he showed that similar groups were active in the city under 
the names Société des Amis de la Liberté et de I’ Egalité and 
Club du Café National. Sarcastically, the author asked, “Do 
liberty and law exist only for these societies? If the lawis 
equal to all, then our society must exist also, it must not be 
dissolved.’’*? Ravez’s defense defined clearly the position of 
the Jeunesse Bordelaise and probably recruited a few adher- 
ents to the cause. It failed, however, to forestall the inev:- 
table surrender. 

Shortly after the response of Ravez was published, the 
Youth society was dissolved and its members proscribed. 
The immediate cause was a municipal coup d’état on Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, during which representatives from the 
sections of Bordeaux replaced the general council. Since the 
new administrators were loyal partisans of the Convention, 
it was not surprising that within a few days another city 
ordinance attempted to abolish the Youth society. Upon 
this occasion, no effort was made to appeal the decision, 
because, accompanying the decree, was an order for the 
arrest of all former supporters of the society. The officers 
of the Bordeaux Youth—men such as Ravez, Brochon, De- 
granges, and Cornu—were designated as suspects and dared 
not appear in public. Indeed, before a month had elapsed 


the représentants en mission returned to Bordeaux, scene 0! 
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their earlier humiliation, and ordered the erection of a 
guillotine. Unfortunately, among the 300 victims of the 
Terror in Bordeaux were the promising leaders of the 
Youth society.*” 

Certain generalizations are suggested from the study of 
the brief history of the Bordeaux Youth society. Foremost 
appears the undeniable truth that the men who styled them- 
selves the Jeunesse Bordelaise were greatly influenced by 
their families. Prior to 1789, in Bordeaux, their progeni- 
tors, even some of the youth themselves, were habitués of 
the Musée, where various timely dissertations were read and 
discussed. Many of the later prominent Bordelais were 
members of the informal sociétés de pensée or the masonic 
lodges. From the exchange of ideas in these various salons 
came those opinions harbored by the 300 or 400 professional 
men and wealthy merchants who dominated the political life 
of Bordeaux during the first four years of the revolution. 
These men idealized a representative government elected by 
property holders; and as the Montagnards discarded both 
prerequisites after June, 1793, the Bordelais refused to 
recognize the central authority. Sharing the same interests 
and political beliefs as their fathers, the sons and friends 
of the prominent citizens who were outlawed by the decree 
of August 6 became the chiefs and determined the policy 
of the Youth society. 

With modern youth and probably with the youth of all 
generations, the young Bordelais shared a great confidence 
in their ability to accomplish the impossible. Facing the 
Jeunesse Bordelaise was the superior organization of the 
Montagnards. This disadvantage becomes overwhelming 
when it is realized that the Convention had the resources of 
nearly all France to hurl against Bordeaux. Also to be taken 
into account was the internal opposition of the inferior 
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classes, malcontents, unemployed lawyers, poor shopkeepers, 
and discharged public officials, all of whom combined with 
the clubmen against the “aristocrats.’”’ Long after all sen. 
sible observers—even the general council, which the Youth 
society was defending—agreed that the battle against the 
Convention was lost, the young men of Bordeaux refused to 
disband. 

It is in contrast to the national youth movements of 
today, especially in the totalitarian states, that the Bordeauy 
Youth society appears most striking. In the first place, the 
members of the Jeunesse Bordelaise were above the age re. 
quired by prevailing organizations in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. The modern dictators prefer to commence political 
indoctrination and military training when the subject is les 
mature. This difference goes deeper; the present-day objec. 
tive in training youth is to develop new blood for the party 
and the armies. Correlated with the educative system, the 
emphasis is upon standardizing all minds and bodies so that 
thought and action will proceed in only one direction. The 
matériel composing the Jeunesse Bordelaise was highly 
lected and liberally educated along eighteenth century lines. 
In addition, it must be noted that the Bordeaux Youth—and 
these remarks apply only to the chef-lieu of La Gironde, not 
to Paris or to the provinces where different conditions u- 
doubtedly existed—were well established economically 
These young men did not face the challenge of survival it 
a post-war world beset with colossal rehabilitation problems 
and torn between conflicting ideologies, each offering a short 
cut to the millenium. As products of their home enviror 
ment and education, these youths of Bordeaux believed if 
individual freedom, and for it they crusaded with the violent 
and fervor employed by quite different schools today. 
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WILLIAM CARTTER WEAVER 
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makes the hour, or, the hour makes the man. Which- 

ever may be the view is of little note here, but rather 
it is our purpose, in the undercurrent movements of the 
situation, to view a man who for about forty years quietly 
prepared the way for some of the interesting moves on the 
American scene between 1849 and 1887. 

Inthe Cartter family, the naming of the oldest son David 
Kellogg, has been a custom for several generations. The 
second David Kellogg Cartter was born in Jefferson county, 
New York, June 22, 1812, four days after the declaration of 
war on the part of United States against England. He was 
the son of David K. Cartter, a carpenter, and Elizabeth 
Hollister Cartter.’ 

At the age of ten, his father having passed away, the boy 
was apprenticed to Thurlow Weed, a Rochester printer who 
at that time was engaged in printing the Rochester Tele- 
graph, a Clintonian paper.” Perhaps it was here that young 
Cartter began to see and learn politics even to the playing of 
presidential politics, for it was the Telegraph that was the 
irst paper which placed the name of John Quincy Adams 
under its editorial head as a candidate for president in 1823.* 
Saving his money as an apprentice, he was able for two years 
to attend a classical school in Rochester where he learned to 
read Latin. He then entered the Rochester law office of 


hich I 


Ts QUESTION has often been debated whether a man 





*Presidential address delivered before the ninth biennial convention of 
Phi Alpha Theta at the University of Kentucky, December, 1939. 
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Ebenezer Griffin and E. Darrow Smith, with whom he read 
law until his admission to the bar in 1832. 

As to so many others, the west beckoned, and Cartter 
soon left western New York to settle in Ohio. There he lived 
in Akron for a time, during which he was active as one of 
a committee of five appointed to draw up a resolution and; 
memorial for presentation to congress requesting that a ney 
judicial district for northern Ohio be created.* 

Cartter moved again, this time to Massillon, Ohio, 
where he continued his practice of law.® From there, in 1848, 
he was elected to congress as a democrat from the eighteenth 
Ohio district, comprised of Stark, Wayne, and part of Ash 
land counties and called the “‘backbone’”’ district.® 

In congress he served for two terms, 1849-1853, during 
which time he was chairman of the committee on patents 
That he must have ably filled this position is assumed, for 
when he retired from congress nearly the entire House re: 
ommended him for the post of commissioner of patents, but 
he declined this office. He was also a member of the commit 
tee on military affairs.” 

During this time the policies which were later to shape 
Cartter’s course were evidently taking place, for, though 
elected to congress as a democrat, a newspaper with Free 
Soil views, commented on his first speech in congress: “Out 
friend, Carter [sic] has christened himself at Washington 
He made a speech, and spoke in tones like a stiff north-easter. 
The wags in reply to the question asked, ‘Who’s that?’ a 
swered, ‘Louder,’ and by that name he now goes.””* 

One of the interesting debates he engaged in concerns 
the purchase by congress of the original manuscript 0 
George Washington’s ‘Farewell Address.” The debate wi 
warm and lengthy, some of the congressmen even going # 
far as to question the character of the father of our count 
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and his purpose in presenting the original copy to his printer 
whose descendants were now offering the documents for sale 
to congress in settling an estate. Cartter’s chief part seems to 
have been to limit the amount to be paid for the paper to five 
hundred dollars, and, finally, to one thousand.° 

The period immediately following his leaving congress in 
1853 and his removal to Cleveland in 1856 seems to be one 
of a political metamorphosis for Cartter. In congress, he 
had served as a member of the democratic party, but by 
1854 he had begun to swing away from that group. 

During the summer of that year, Cartter was a member 
of the Anti-Nebraska convention of Stark county which met 
at Canton on the fourth of July and nominated a delegate to 
the state convention. ‘The resolutions”—of this group— 
“go for nominating a state ticket for union of all true men 
and a perfect organization of the anti-slavery elements in 
Ohio.””° 

The Cleveland Leader, an anti-slavery paper, says of 
Cartter at this time: 
D.R. [sic] Cartter, in his speech at Massillon on September 21, 1854... 


has not taken the stump in favor of the “regular” Democracy in the eighteenth 
district ... Nor will he, rest assured of that. 

In Cartter’s opinion, the chances are more than 20 to 1 that Kansas will 
be a slave state because of the Administration’s leaning toward the proponents 
of slavery. Cartter, however, is on the side of the People’s movement. 

We say, then, that the people’s movement for freedom has found in him 
a steady and sturdy Champion.11 


Four days later the same paper printed a statement that 
apparently had become the guiding factor in Cartter’s 
change from democrat to republican: 

The Portage Democrat assails us for our support of Mr. Cartter in the 
coming election. A word or two in reply. Mr. Cartter is true and will be true 
to the People’s movement. Mr. Cartter has avowed the purpose of his life to 
be to strike down the slave power and its allies. Everywhere and on all 


occasions he has boldly avowed the necessity of defeating the present national 
administration, at once the slave and puppet of the oligarchs.12 
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That the pro-slavery group was loath to lose Cartter is 
evidenced by the fact that they announced, during the sum. 
mer of 1855, that he would stump for the pro-slavery Pierce 
ticket. The Leader stated in regard to this: 

The pro-slavery press of Ohio is circulating programs of the campaign 
with the name of our fellow citizen, David Kellogg Cartter, Esq., as one of 
the speakers. Now the truth is, Mr. Cartter has no sympathy with the pro- 


slavery democracy of Ohio and will not take part in any of their meetings. It 
is more probable that he will take the stump in favor of Chase.!3 


The next day their tone grew stronger: 


By what authority does the Dealer take the liberty with the name of 
Honorable David K. Cartter to announce him as a stumper for the pro- 
slavery Pierce ticket.!4 


And five days later the mud began to fly: 


We perceive by the Columbus Statesman that the name of our fellow 
citizen, David K. Carter [sic] Esq., has been withdrawn from the list of Dem- 
ocratic speakers for the campaign. The dirt-eaters found that they were a 
little too fast that time: David K., [sic] like David of old, had no partiality 
for cumbersome armor.!° 

On July 11, 1855, Cartter was admitted to practice in 
the United States Circuit court.’® Perhaps this, coupled with 
a desire for a larger field for his political activity, led him, in 
1856, to move to Cleveland, where he established a law part- 
nership with Lyman C. Thayer. This partnership was ev: 
dently mutually advantageous, for the following year, 
Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, sued J. 
Grey of the Cleveland Plain Dealer for allegedly libelous 
articles printed by Grey in the Plain Dealer. Greeley re 
tained Cartter and Thayer as his attorneys, and they claimed 
ten thousand dollars for the plaintiff..17 That Cartter and 
Thayer were anxious to turn every penny possible is shown 
by their following the custom of the time in using their offices 
as a salesroom for certain products. The following sem: 
advertisement is typical of this practice: 
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W. A. Flanders is now in town with an improved beehive of his own 
invention. It has a glass honey box which is so constructed that the bees are 
kept inside it when the weather is too cold for them and let out when it is 
warm. 

in addition to this curious hive, Mr. Flanders has a self-acting blow-pipe 
which is designed especially for killing moths and similar insects. Professor 
Kirtland has written a letter in which he speaks very highly of these articles, 
describing them as being “just the thing.” These articles are on exhibition, 
and for sale by Flanders at Carter [sic] and Thayer’s office on Superior 
street.18 


Once in Cleveland, it took Cartter little time to find his 
place in local politics and to begin speaking at various meet- 
ings. In June, 1856, it was reported: 

David K. Carter [sic], who had belonged to the Democratic party since 
1832 and had long tried to stop its downward course, was the next speaker. 
There seemed to be a determination of some of the Democratic leaders to 


make the party the hand-maid of slavery... About 9 o’clock a bonfire was 


built. Such was the first grand Republican rally of the campaign in this city. 
Let the work go on.19 


Cartter seems to have been intensely active in the Fre- 
mont campaign of 1856, in Cleveland, as these two notices 
attest. “A Fremont flag pole will be erected in front of Wil- 
ley College, Michigan Street, near the market, this evening. 
The Hon. E. Wade and D. K. Carter [sic] will address the 
meeting.”*° And the second: 

The broad floor and ample gallery of Chapin’s hall were crowded last 
night, with the solid men of Cleveland; ...the men of intelligence who know 
that freedom is better for a state than slavery. That Ajax of Democracy, the 


Hon. David K. Carter [sic], addressed the meeting and the speech was 


received with unbounded applause. The Republicans of Cleveland are ready 
for the fight.21 


Not only was Cartter active in Cleveland, but in other 
Ohio towns, such as Solomon, where he spoke to 2,000." 
Indeed, his political activities even led him outside of Ohio 
into the neighboring state of Pennsylvania, for this was 
reported in the Cleveland Leader: 


The Hon. D. K. Carter [sic], a true Democrat and one of the strongest 
men on the stump in the cause of Fremont and freedom, has just returned 
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home after making a series of speeches in Pennsylvania. The press in tie 
localities visited by him speak in enthusiastic terms of his labors.23 

Just to keep active in the off political seasons, Cartter 
spoke to many other groups, such as the printers’ festival, 
where, of Franklin, he said: “‘Franklin’s character was three. 
fold; that he was a philosopher, a statesman, and a 
printer.”** Or to the firemen, of whom he spoke “‘as being 
greater heroes than those who go forth to the field of glory 
to slay and kill their fellow men.” 

In 1859, as the time for the Ohio state nominating con- 
vention approached, many names were entered for the gov. 
ernorship. The leading Republican candidate was William 
Dennison, and a close second was Cartter.2* Of a speech 
that Cartter made at the convention, a Columbus corre. 
spondent said, ‘““Mr. Cartter’s remarks were brilliant with 
effective points of wit and argument.’** Dennison was the 


final choice, becoming Ohio’s civil war governor. 


As the country moved faster and faster toward the brink 
of open conflict, Cartter kept pace, moving toward a larger 
field of action on the stage of national politics. On March 1, 
1860, the Ohio republicans held a state convention at Colum. 
bus to select their delegates-at-large to the second republican 
national convention. The second ballot gave Cartter a 
majority and he was duly elected as chairman of the state's 
delegation. At this same convention the following resolution 
was adopted: “Resolved; That while the Republicans of 
Ohio will give their united support to the nominee of the 
Chicago Convention, they would indicate as their first choice 
and recommend to the said convention the name of Salmon 
P. Chase, of Ohio.’ 

Now, although the Ohio republicans had designated 
Governor Chase as their presidential choice, this decision 
was considered binding only upon the delegates-at-large, for 
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the district delegates regarded themselves as representing 
local sentiment. Because of this, Governor Chase soon dis- 
covered, as has many a candidate since, that state convention 
instructions are more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. As the time for the convention drew nearer, a 
divergence of choice developed, and there was talk of Justice 
John McLean and Senator “Ben” Wade as candidates. The 
movement for Wade especially embittered the Chase dele- 
gates and they declared that they would vote for Lincoln or 
Seward first. This tended to settle that diversion. Chase’s 
friends openly charged that this conspiracy, as they called 
it, in behalf of Wade was promoted by delegates Cartter, 
Giddings, Wolcott, Dennison, Corwin, and Delano, with a 
view of creating a senatorial vacancy for which each of the 
gentlemen named would be a candidate. Thus Ohio’s candi- 
dates were reduced to two, Chase and McLean. That Lin- 
coln was not entirely unmindful or disinterested in the events 
transpiring in Ohio is evidenced by a letter, addressed to R. 
M. Corwine, in which he called attention to the age of Mc- 
Lean, who was seventy-six, and the possibility of a repetition 
of the cases of Presidents Harrison and Taylor. Actually, 
exactly what Lincoln envisaged occurred: Judge McLean 
died on April 4, 1861, just thirty days after inauguration 
day, and Harrison’s case would have been paralleled.”® 
When the Republican convention convened in Chicago, 
May 16, 1860, it was the center of political interest. On the 
third day of the convention, May 18, came the nominations 
for the presidency. It will be noticed that the style of nom- 
inating speeches is in sharp contrast to that of the present 
day. Mr. Judd of Illinois, when he was recognized by 
George Ashmun of Massachusetts, the permanent president, 
said, “I desire on behalf of the delegation from Illinois, to 
put in nomination, as candidate for President, of the United 
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States, Abraham Lincoln of Illinois.’’*° (Immense applause, 
long continued.) Mr. Cartter of Ohio: “Ohio presents 
to the consideration of this Convention as a candidate for 
President, the name of Salmon P. Chase of Ohio.’’** (Ap. 
plause.) Mr. Corwin of Ohio then presented the name of 
John McLean, and Mr. Delano of Ohio said, “‘I rise on be- 
half of a portion of the delegates from Ohio, to put in nom- 
ination the man who can split rails and maul democrats.”” 
(Great applause.) 

Thus, at the convention, Ohio alone of all the states 
joined with Illinois in presenting Abraham Lincoln’s name. 
No surprise was this, since, for more than a year, there had 
been developing a trend to this end. The effect of this was 
noticeable, and well it might be, for here was Ohio with one 
of the great men of the nation as her candidate, presenting 
the name of Lincoln. 

The balloting began, and Ohio’s forty-six delegates par- 
celed out their votes. On the first they gave Chase thirty- 
four, Lincoln eight, and McLean four. The second showed 
Chase twenty-nine, Lincoln fourteen, and McLean three. 
Cartter, true to the resolution, had supported Chase on these 
two ballotings. 

Among the things happening at this time, an incident related by Joseph 
Medill of the Chicago Tribune in an interview published in the Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia) August 5, 1899, adds to the history of the con- 
vention. Mr. Medill said: “After the second ballot, I whispered to Cartter, 
of Ohio: If you can throw the Ohio delegation for Lincoln, Chase can have 
anything he wants.’ ‘H-How d-d’ye know?’ stuttered Cartter. ‘I know and 
you know I wouldn’t promise if I didn’t know.’ 

Now came the third ballot. In this Ohio gave Chase fif- 
teen, Lincoln twenty-nine, and McLean two. Of this turn 
ing point, Murat Halstead writes: 


While this ballot (the third) was taken amid excitement that tested the 
nerves, the fatal defection from Seward in New England still further 
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eppeared—four votes going over from Seward to Lincoln in Massachusetts. 
The latter received four additional votes from Pennsylvania and fifteen ad- 
ditional votes from Ohio. It was whispered about—‘“Lincoln’s the coming man 
—will be nominated this ballot” .... The number of votes necessary to a 
choice were two hundred and thirty three.... Lincoln ... was ... 231% 
—one vote and a half to give him the nomination....The news went 
over the house wonderfully, and there was a pause. There are always men 
anxious to distinguish themselves on such occasions. There is nothing that 
politicians like better than a crisis. I looked up to see who would be the 
man to give the decisive vote In about ten ticks of a watch, Cartter of 
Ohio was up. I had imagined Ohio would be slippery enough for the crisis. 
And sure enough! Every eye was on Cartter, and everybody who understood 
the matter at all, knew what he was about to do. He is a large man with 
rather striking features, a shock of bristling black hair, large and shining 
eyes, and is terribly marked with the small-pox. He has also an impediment 
in his speech, which amounts to a stutter; and his selection as chairman of the 
Ohio delegation was, considering its condition, altogether appropriate. He 
had been quite noisy during the sessions of the Convention, but had never 
commanded, when mounting his chair, such attention as now. He said, “I 
rise (eh), Mr. Chairman (eh), to announce the change of four votes of Ohio 
from Mr. Chase to Mr. Lincoln.” The deed was done. There was a moment’s 
silence. The nerves of the thousands, which through the hours of suspense 
had been subjected to terrible tension, relaxed, and as deep breaths of relief 
were taken, there was a noise in the Wigwam like the rush of a great wind, 
in the van of a storm—and in another breath, the storm was there. There were 
thousands cheering with the energy of insanity.*4 


One wonders what thoughts passed through Thurlow 
Weed’s mind, as he, the leader of the Seward campaign, 
stood pressing the temples of his forehead to hold back 
tears.*° Could he remember Cartter, the little lad of ten, his 
former apprentice in Rochester ? 

That afternoon the convention assembled again, this 
time to pick a vice-presidential running mate. The successful 
candidate was nominated by Cartter in these words, “I will 
present the name of Senator Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine 
(great cheering) .”** There were but two ballots taken; on 
each Ohio gave all her forty-six votes to Hamlin. The second 
ballot resulted in his selection by a large majority.*7 

Now that Lincoln’s nomination had been secured, Cart- 
ter’s work for him did not stop there, even though he did 
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not know him. Various political meetings were addressed 
by him. He even spoke in Virginia, for the Cleveland 
Leader reports: 


The Republicans of Western Virginia held a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing at Wheeling, September 12, (1860) which was addressed by the Honorable 
D. K. Cartter of Ohio....The Republican cause has taken a deep root in 
western Virginia, and the ball is gathering fresh force from the willing hands 


of the people.38 

Cartter’s work in behalf of the republican party was such 
that the New York Tribune recommended him for a place 
in the Lincoln cabinet.** It is reported that, “immediately 
after his inauguration Lincoln offered David Cartter a 
choice of high offices. He could have anything but a cabinet 
office that had been given to Mr. Chase. Mr. Cartter was 
offered the privilege of being Governor of Nevada or 
Nebraska, or having his selection of five foreign missions.” 
His selection was that of minister resident to Bolivia, and he 
received this appointment on March 27, 1861. The Cleve- 
land Leader, in announcing his appointment, undertook ina 
misinformed way to enlighten the people regarding this 
“terra incognito,’* and did not retract their earlier apparent 
misstatement of his appointment to the governorship of 
Nebraska.** 

Cartter is said to have accepted the mission to Bolivia 
because he wished to see the Andes. While there, he trav- 
eled, neglected his ministerial duties, and finally resigned on 
March 10, 1863. 

Before leaving on his Bolivian mission, Cartter had ad- 
dressed a Cleveland meeting summoned in response to Lin- 
coln’s call for volunteers. Regarding the advent of war, he 
said: “We are in the midst of a great revolution. . . . But in 
one particular, we do not stand alone, we are in arms not to 
acquire liberty, but to protect it... . It was only discovered 
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in the history of the Government, that liberty and despotism 
could not travel hand in hand. .. .”’** To protect this liberty, 
Cartter gave his son, Lieutenant D. K. Cartter.** 

The day following his resignation as minister to Bolivia, 
Cartter was appointed chief justice of the Supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, which office he held the remainder 
of his life, nearly a quarter of a century. His life in Wash- 
ington from 1863 on brought him into close friendship with 
the political leaders of that period. 


Nearly every day he, Zach, Chandler, Ben Wade and Thad Stevens met 
to discuss the trying times. Often Salmon P. Chase, Horace Greeley and 
Edwin Stanton would join them ... They probably did more in determining 
Mr. Lincoln’s procedure than did Congress. They would say, “Weli, let’s go 
up and swear at Lincoln a while.”45 


Mention of this group recalls one story concerning these 
leaders. 


Before Lincoln was inaugurated, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Taney became very ill. He was an old man, and Chandler, Wade, and Stevens 
were very concerned about his health; they feared he might die before the end 
of Buchanan’s administration. They knew if he died before his retirement, 
Buchanan would appoint a Democrat. Wade, Chandler, and Stevens prayed 
they said, for Taney’s life to be prolonged. Whenever they met, one would 
inquire if the other had said his prayers. ... 

Taney clung to life until March fourth, and then Wade, Chandler, and 
Stevens ceased praying. Taney could not die quickly enough then to please 
them. It was necessary that the Supreme Court should sympathize with the 
government, and they believed Taney was not sympathetic. They were afraid 
he would never die. 


After David Cartter came to Washington, Taney, who was still alive, 
was being discussed. 


“Say, fellows,” the Judge stammered profanely, “in your prayers about 
Taney, I'll be damned if I don’t think you’ve overdone it a little.”46 


A close friendship grew up between the Judge and Lin- 
coln; of this it is said: 


Probably no man ... was more intimate in his relations with Presi- 
dent Lincoln than was Judge Cartter. He seldom sent his card to the Presi- 
dent, but would go to his room unannounced ... probably no other man in civic 
life exerted such influence as he on those who shaped the war policy of the 
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Government. Judge Cartter, on the night of Lincoln’s assassination, was sitting 
in his house on H. Street, and when the news of the tragedy reached him he 
rushed out of the house without his hat and went around to Secretary Seward 
house, just a square off, where he found Surgeon General Barnes binding yp 
the wounds Mr. Seward had received at the hands of Payne. While there , 
carriage drove up with a message for Gen. Barnes to go to the bedside of the 
dying president. Judge Cartter picked up a hat in the hall and started out with 
the General. The driver of the hack was so frightened that he declared he 
would not drive back. The Judge, pushing Barnes into the carriage, mounted 
the box and he himself drove down to the Peterson House, to which Mr. Lin- 
coln had been carried, where he remained till all was over.47 


As chief justice, Cartter was faced with a task immedi 
ately upon accepting his seat on the bench of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia. Lincoln, in offering him 
the appointment, complained that the court was in a state of 
judicial anarchy, and bade Judge Cartter reorganize it. This 
he did. His fertility of resource is shown in his action in the 
first case concerning the Tenure of Office law. 


Andrew Johnson nominated Gen. Lorenzo Thomas to be Secretary of 
War after Mr. Stanton had been restored, and it was rumored that Thomas, 
who was Adjutant-General of the Army, was going to attempt to take posses 
sion of the War Department and forcibly eject Stanton with the aid of the 
Marines. On the night when it was expected this attempt would be made, for 
Thomas had threatened that he would do it, quite a number of prominent 
Republicans, among them Judge Cartter, spent the night at the department 
with Stanton. During the night it was suggested that no action be brought 
against Thomas for the threats he had made, and Hon. Luke P. Poland drew 
up the declaration and Stanton swore to it before Judge Cartter. 

There was no forcible attempt, but Thomas was served with a warrant 
to answer to his threats. The democrats were glad that this proceeding had 
been commenced, for they proposed that Thomas should refuse to give bail, 
thinking that he would then be remanded to jail and they would then bring him 
out on a writ of habeas corpus and argue the constitutionality of the Tenure of 
Office law. Everything was planned, and the best lawyers in the party wert 
prepared to argue the law. When the case came up Judge Cartter, who had 
learned what the Democrats had proposed to do and who was not disposed to 
give them the opportunity to argue the constitutionality of the law, settled the 
matter by saying that he knew Gen. Thomas very well; he was his neighbor 
and knew he would not attempt to run away, so they released him on his own 
recognizance.*§ 
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The outcome of this case reveals Judge Cartter as a 
Republican politician, despite his title of chief justice, and 
therefore it is little wonder that he would be interested in 
the successor to President Johnson. 








Some years later a reporter of a Washington paper inter- 
viewed the Judge as to his part in the nomination of Grant, 
of which Cartter said: 















Yes, I had much to do with nominating General Grant, and I know 
perhaps as much about his nomination as any man in the United States. 
The Republican party was in a very critical condition during the last days of 




















ie Andrew Johnson’s term. Johnson was a drunkard, and he was utterly unfit 

for the position which he held. The leaders of the party at Washington had 
. many councils together as to what should be done. The question was, who 
ot should lead the party during the coming campaign? A number of candidates 
iis were spoken of, and among them General Grant’s name was now and then 





whispered. It was not, however, mentioned in the newspapers. He had been 
a Democrat before the war, and the Democrats were themselves talking of 
him as a candidate. I believed that the most danger to our party lay in 
his probable nomination by the Democrats. I thought the matter over and 


































































of decided that we must bring him out as a candidate. If he accepted our nom- 
nas, ination, well and good. I was sure we could elect him. If he declined it the 
oe Democrats could not take him up as their candidate, as we had claimed 
the him as ours, and we would thus keep him out of the campaign. Grant was 
for at this time the most popular man in the United States. His laurels as a 
: generai were still green upon him, and he was full of patriotism and was 
= possessed of a great love for the Union. I felt sure that if we elected him 
ment as a Republican president, he would be true to his party and to the country. 
yught He was brought forward through the agency of John W. Forney, editor 
drew of the Washington Chronicle. I proposed Grant as a candidate to Forney. 
| met him on Pennsylvania Avenue and asked him as to who his candidate 
rrant for the presidency was. “I have no candidate,” replied Forney. “Well, 
x had what do you think of Grant?” said I. 
- bail, He demurred a little and I told him my reasons for thinking Grant a 
g him good candidate. I showed him the danger which threatened the party in 
ure of case the Democrats should nominate Grant. I spoke of Grant’s patriotism 
ons and the fact that he wanted to see the Union preserved. “He has a good 
ae record,” said I, “and it is such a one that it can well be put in the newspapers.” 
salts | closed by urging him to go to the Chronicle office and write a leader nom- 
inating Grant as a candidate of the Republican party. “After you have 
jed the printed it,” said I, “wait a few days; then take occasion to meet Grant, and 
ighbor notice what he says about it.” 
is own 





Forney still demurred. He did not know whether we could trust 
Grant. But upon my urging he finally consented and wrote the editorial. 
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The article created a great sensation. It was widely noticed and Gran 
was brought out as a prominent candidate. 

A few days after this Forney met Grant, as I suggested. Genera} 
Grant was very indifferent. He said he did not want to be a candidate 
that he was well satisfied with his position as general ot the army, and 
that he did not want to go into the White House. He probably looked 
upon the White House in the same light as does General Sherman novw. 
Sherman, you know, says that the White House life is synonymous with 
that of Hades and he does not want it. Forney remonstrated with Grant 
on the ground of patriotism. He told him his election was necessary to 
the preservation of the Union. He brought forth the attitude of McClellan 
and made a strong plea in favor of Grant’s acceptance. He went away, 
however, without getting any satisfaction, and when I met Grant a few 
days after this I found him still indifferent, and he told me that he did 
not want to be a candidate. I saw, however, that he was somewhat inter- 
ested, and I left him satisfied that the leaven was working and that he would 
finally accept. I told Forney so, and long before the convention met Grant 
gave us to understand that he would accept the nomination if tendered. 
He was nominated and elected. His Republicanism grew during the cao 
vass, and he became one of the strongest members of the party. Had we 
not brought him out the probabilities are that the Democrats would have 
nominated him, and the whole history of the country might have been 
changed.*9 


The supreme court of the District of Columbia exercised 
a power more extensive in many respects than that of any 
court in the United States except the supreme court. It was 
reorganized by an act of March 3, 1863, and was modeled 
after the state of New York judiciary. Peculiarly enough, 
few records of this court are preserved. It was not unti 
1883 that the records were kept, and then it was termed: 
labor of love by F. H. Mackey, who started this work. The 
volumes dealing with Cartter are the first five. A cursory 
examination of these reveals the chief justice as a most active 
member of the court, missing but a few of the sessions, fre 
quently delivering the opinions, and sometimes dissenting.” 


If there existed no law to apply to a problem, it is said thet 
he would remark, “The c-court cannot f-find that c-congres 
has passed any laws that apply to this case, so it will have to 
pass a little judicial legislation.”*! In another case when ht 
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found that two laws resulted in direct conflict, he wrote: “I 
have been fighting this incongruity earnestly, in the interest 
of sensible construction, but I cannot escape the duty of 
writing in this opinion. . . . It is a fraud, legal, not judicial, 
for it comes from the law makers; the judiciary have nothing 
to do with it.” 

Judge Cartter was active in the court until the December 
preceding his death. The high regard in which he was held is 
evidenced by the visit of President Grover Cleveland while 
he lay on his death bed, and, although Cartter was a repub- 
lican, Cleveland asked him to indicate his successor.™* He 
designated Judge E. F. Bingham, of Ohio.™* Cartter died 
April 16, 1887, aged seventy-four years, ten months. He is 
buried in Lakeview cemetery, Cleveland, where another 
president-maker, Mark Hanna, also is interred. 

It has been generally conceded that David Kellogg 
Cartter was worthy of a more important position than the 


chief justiceship. Had he been a bit more aggressive and his 
nature equal to the capacity of his powerful mind, he would 


nave been a great historical character in the affairs of the 
nation. 
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The First Session of the Second 


Continental Congress 
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EsBon R. MARSH 


HE FIRST AND Second Continental congresses and the 
[congress of the Confederation fill a most important 
as well as interesting place in the national and politi- 

cal development of the United States. The First Continen- 
tal congress met in Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, and the 
lat day on which the Congress of the Confederation did 
business was on October 10, 1788. A few members met 
from time to time thereafter, until March 2, 1789; but at 
no time after October 10, 1788, was there a quorum present 
so that business could be transacted. During these fourteen 
momentous years, congress enacted many important meas- 
ures. It adopted the American Association, cutting off trade 
with England; sent two petitions to the king asking for a 
redress of grievances; and dispatched addresses to the people 
of England, Ireland, Canada, and Jamaica, seeking sym- 
pathy for the American cause. Furthermore, it organized 
and oficered a continental army, borrowed money, emitted 
bills of credit, published a Declaration on Taking up Arms, 
authorized a navy, declared the independence of the colonies, 
and directed them to set up local state governments. During 
the course of the Revolution, congress drafted the Articles 
of Confederation; sent agents to foreign countries to nego- 
. Footnotes have been omitted from this paper. A bibliography has been 
appended with the thought that it will be of more value to the reader. If 
footnotes had been included they would have been almost entirely to the 
three chief sources of the paper, namely: The Journals of the Continental 


Congress, Burnett’s Letters, and Force’s Archives, all of which are listed in 
the bibliography. 
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tiate treaties; and gave general direction and supervision to 
the military forces so as to bring the war to a successful close, 
After peace had been established with Great Britain, con. 
gress reorganized the new government under the Article 
of Confederation; directed national affairs during the criti. 
cal years from 1781 to 1789; organized the Northwest 
Territory; and authorized the calling of a convention to 
revise the Articles. 

The first session of the Second Continental congress 
covered only a small portion of this time. The session met 
on May 10 and adjourned on August 1, 1775, a period of 
eighty-four days, or exactly twelve weeks. This was reli. 
tively a short period of time, but the acts passed by congress 
during the session were absolutely necessary to the success 
of the American revolution. 

Despite these important proceedings, this session of con 
gress has received relatively little attention by students of 
early American history. The most of them cover in detail 
the military affairs, but they devote very little time to the 
“brain trust” that directed and financed the revolution. 

For more than a century there had been definite forces #t 
work which ultimately led the colonists into a state of rebe! 
lion. Politically the colonies had grown away from England, 
they had fought most of their own battles, and they hai 
come to take great pride in their system of representativt 
government. They had developed a spirit of independent 
and self-sufficiency. They had come to hate monarchidl 
oppression; and on more than one occasion open conflict had 
broken out between the colonial legislatures, representing 
the people, and the royal governors, representing the inter 
ests of the king. The most fundamental cause for th 
American revolution, however, was the British colonial po: 
icy. For a century prior to the American revolution, rigi 
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trade laws had been enacted from time to time by parlia- 
ment, but no serious attempts had been made to enforce 
these acts until the close of the French and Indian war. The 
policies followed by Grenville, Townshend, and Lord North 
led to a series of oppressive acts that proved to be very 
obnoxious to the colonists. The so-called “Intolerable Acts” 
may be looked upon as the immediate cause for the Revolu- 
tion. These acts closed the port at Boston, altered the 
charter of Massachusetts, changed judicial procedures, and 
made it possible to billet soldiers upon the inhabitants of the 
colony. 

These events led to the calling of the First Continental 
congress. The delegates assembled at Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 5, 1774. A total of fifty-six members attended the 
session. The credentials indicate that the congress was 
expected to function merely as an advisory group. They 
were directed to meet, deliberate, adopt, and recommend 
measures to obtain a redress of grievances, to secure colonial 
rights, and to restore peace and harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies. The congress was in no sense a 
colonial legislature; it was an extra-legal body without 
authority to enforce its acts upon the colonies. 

The First Continental congress adopted at least four 
very important documents; namely, a ‘Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances”; an “American Association,” cut- 
ting off trade with Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
West Indies; a humble “Petition to the King,” asking for a 
redress of grievances; and an “Address to the Inhabitants of 
the Province of Quebec,” urging the Canadians in strong 
terms to join the other colonies in their struggle for freedom. 
All of these documents failed to restore peaceful relations 
between Great Britain and the colonies. The Association, 
however, was received with great enthusiasm by the radicals 
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throughout the colonies, and it became a potent factor in 
uniting the liberal groups for concerted action. When the 
royal governors were driven from power, the committees 
that were appointed to enforce the Association were even. 
tually to assume revolutionary powers of government. 

Before the Congress of 1774 adjourned, it set the time 
and place for the next congress to meet, providing the Ameri. 
can grievances were not meanwhile redressed. In the events 
that were to follow, this should be looked upon as one of 
the most important acts of the First Continental congress. 
After a busy session of fifty-two days, the congress dissolved 
itself on October 26, 1774. 

A little over six months were taken to elect the delegates. 
The first delegation was elected only eight days after the 
First Continental congress had adjourned, and the last one 
was chosen only three days before the Second Continental 
congress met. In five colonies the delegates were elected by 
regular assemblies, in six they were chosen by extra-legal 
conventions, while in two the same delegates were selected 
by conventions and assemblies acting codperatively. In the 
colony of Georgia, the delegates who were elected refused to 
attend. A committee in St. John’s parish, Georgia, however, 
elected a delegate by the name of Lyman Hall who attended 
the congress; but, since he did not represent the whole 
colony, he was not given full voting powers. 

Although the delegates came from various walks of 
life, they were, for the most part, men of affluence and cul- 
ture. Of the sixty-five members who attended the session, 
thirty-three had completed a preparatory course or its equiv: 
alent, while twenty-one had graduated from college. It is 
impossible to determine the political views of all the dele 
gates, but a careful study indicates that approximately 
eighteen members were conservatives, and that about the 
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same number were radicals. The rest of the delegates were 
moderates, some of whom were much more liberal than 
others. Thirty-five, or over half of the members, were law- 
yers, nine were merchants, nine were farmers or wealthy 
landowners, eight had devoted most of their time to the 
public service, one was a powder manufacturer, one a miller, 
one a printer and a diplomat, and one a physician. The law- 
yers, a group of men struggling for social and legal stand- 
ing, dominated the session. 

The first session of the Second Continental congress met 
at Philadelphia on May 10, 1775. The credentials of the 
members were read and approved. In these credentials the 
delegates were given a variety of instructions; but in general 
they were directed to consult, advise, and agree upon meas- 
ures for the reéstablishment of American rights and for the 
restoration of peace and harmony between the colonies and 
Great Britain. The delegates were given no authority to 
enact laws or to take over the control of the government of 
the colonies. Even though blood had been shed at Lexington 
and Concord, most of the delegates were in a conciliatory 
mood, and it was still hoped that a peaceful settlement could 
be effected. The radicals and the liberals, however, were in 
the majority, and, if conciliatory measures should fail, they 
favored the use of force. 

A study of the attendance of the delegates shows that 
the session was well attended. Of the sixty-eight delegates 
chosen, sixty-five attended the session a part or all of the 
time. Forty-eight were present on the opening day, indica- 
tive of the intense interest that was felt in the Congress. 
Seventeen members arrived at a later date, making a total 
of sixty-five members who attended the session. For obvious 
reasons, three of the delegates who were elected did not 
attend. One of these was Joseph Galloway, an ultra-con- 
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servative. Fifty-one of the delegates who attended the ses. 
sion had been present at the First Continental congress, In 
fact, only four members who attended the first Congress 
were not elected to attend the second. Among those who 
attended the session were fourteen newly elected delegates, 
Twelve of these were radical or liberal in their views. It was 
this election of a rather large group of new members that 
helped to change the political complexion of the Second Con. 
tinental congress. It was more radical from the very start 
than the previous congress had been. The attendance of the 
delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, 
South Carolina, and St. John’s parish, Georgia, was excep. 
tionally good. The attendance of the delegates from the 
other colonies was quite irregular. A study of the sources 
indicates that twenty-six delegates were present during the 
entire session, five or more may have been present all of the 
time, six were there most of the time, while twenty-eight 
either arrived quite late or were away several days. 

The organization of the session was begun on the open- 
ing day. Peyton Randolph and John Hancock, important 
leaders in Virginia and Massachusetts, respectively, were 
elected to preside over the session of 1775. Randolph served 
until May 24, when Hancock was elected to take his place. 
Charles Thomson was chosen secretary. He served in this 
capacity throughout the entire life of the Continental con 
gresses and the Congress of the Confederation. Andrew 
McNeare was chosen doorkeeper, while William Shed was 
appointed messenger. On May 15, congress authorized 
Thomson to employ Timothy Matlack as clerk; but even 
with this additional help the secretary did little more than 
keep a record of the committees appointed, the committets 
that reported, the motions made, and the resolutions 
adopted. After the election of the officers, the credentials of 
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the members were read and approved. On May 18, the rules 
of parliamentary procedure that had been used in the First 
Continental congress were adopted. The first regular com- 
mittee was appointed on the opening day, and the last im- 
portant committee was appointed on July 31, the day before 
the session adjourned. A great amount of work was done 
in the committee of the whole. On twenty-four of the sev- 
enty-two days that congress met, it organized itself into such 
a committee. In the succeeding sessions of congress, the 
special committees gave way to standing committees, or 
boards, as they were sometimes called. Some of the more 
important standing committees became the executive depart- 
ments in the Congress of the Confederation. 

The real work of congress was done through the thirty- 
eight major committees that were appointed. They took 
care of such matters as finance, political affairs, military prob- 
lems, and Indian relations. A study of committee appoint- 
ments reveals the fact that about 90 per cent of the work 
done in the various committees was done by about fifteen 
members. These men were Silas Deane and Richard Henry 
Lee, who served on eleven committees each; John Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, who received nine committee ap- 
pointments each; Samuel Adams, who worked on eight com- 
mittees; Patrick Henry and Thomas Lynch, who were 
members of seven committees each; John Dickinson, John 
Jay, Thomas Johnson, John Rutledge, and Philip Schuyler, 
who served on six committees each; Thomas Cushing, Philip 
Livingston, and James Wilson, who were appointed on five 
committees each. One or more of these men served on thirty- 
six of the thirty-eight committes that were appointed. Other 
important men present were George Washington, John 
Hancock, Samuel Ward, Thomas Jefferson, and Charles 
Thomson. There were definite reasons why these men were 
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not given heavy committee assigrments. On June 15, 1775, 
George Washington was elected commander-in-chief, and 
he left for Boston soon after. John Hancock, president of 
the congress, served on no committee. Samuel Ward, who 
served as chairman of the committee of the whole, was 
excused from other committee duty. Thomas Jefferson did 
not arrive until June 21. By that time congress was half 
over, and twenty of the committees had already been 
appointed. Therefore, Jefferson was asked to serve on only 
two committees. 


Charles Thomson, the secretary, was not a member of 
congress, hence he was asked to serve on only one committee, 
namely, the committee that was appointed to revise the 
Journals. Thomson, a man of learning and ability, was very 
faithful in his attendance. He recorded much that is of his- 
torical value, but his many omissions and his awkward style 
force one to conclude that he was a poor secretary. Had he 


adopted another policy he might have left us Journals rich 
in content instead of mere skeletons of events which have 
to be patched out from other sources. Because of the secre: 
tary’s poor work, many questions connected with the various 
sessions of congress must needs go unsolved. 

When congress met on May 10, 1775, it faced many 
important and serious problems. These were carefully ana 
lyzed by congress and measures were enacted which, it was 
hoped, would bring beneficial results. If hostilities were to 
continue, it would be necessary to have a well-organized 
postal system. Benjamin Franklin, because of his experience 
and ability, was appointed postmaster general. He was 
assigned the task of establishing a postal system from New 
England to Georgia, with as many cross roads as he should 
think necessary. This may be looked upon as the beginning 
of the United States post office department. 
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The United States army also had its beginnings in this 
session when congress created and officered the Continental 
army. Other measures were taken for the defense of the 
colonies. Resolutions were adopted asking the colonies to 
organize and equip an adequate militia. Effective measures 
were taken to supply the army with ammunition, guns, 
clothing, camp equipment, and food. Washington was 
elected commander-in-chief of all the continental forces, and 
the most promising men in the colonies were elected major 
and brigadier generals. Benjamin Church, a patriotic and 
skilled physician, was appointed to establish and organize 
an army hospital. Moreover, the colonies were authorized 
to arm their ships for coast defense. This important meas- 
ure may be looked upon as the beginning of the United States 
navy. Furthermore, the colonies were divided into three 
Indian departments, and men of outstanding ability were 
appointed as commissioners to win and hold the friendship 
of the various tribes. 

The rise of the treasury department may also be traced 
to this session. Congress borrowed sixteen thousand dollars 
for the purchase of gunpowder, and a little later it was 
decided to emit three million dollars in bills of credit. Two 
joint treasurers, Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
were elected on July 29. 

No sooner had congress met than communications began 
to arrive relative to political affairs, Indian matters, trade 
relations, and military problems. A large number of the 
actions taken by congress came as a result of the various 
requests, petitions, letters, and memorials that were laid 
before it. Problems relative to political affairs were dis- 
cussed and definite policies adopted. The most important 
acts of congress in this regard were the rejection of Lord 
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North’s conciliatory proposal and the authorization of a 
provisional government for Massachusetts. 

The fifteen important documents drafted by congress 
played a conspicuous part in the opening days of the Ameri- 
can revolution. The papers that were sent to England, how. 
ever, failed to bring about a reconciliation between the colo. 
nies and the mother country. The humble “Petition to the 
King” was offset to a large extent by the “Declaration on 
Taking up Arms” which accompanied it. The latter was in 
reality a declaration of war. It stated that the colonists had 
taken up arms and that they would not lay them down until 
all hostilities had ceased, and until they were sure that there 
was no further danger of an attack by Great Britain. Parlia- 
ment refused to negotiate with the “rebel” congress, and the 
king decided that it would be better to abandon the colonies 
totally than to admit that their political views were right. 
On August 23, the king issued a proclamation for the pur- 
pose of suppressing sedition and rebellion in America. 

The inhabitants of Ireland were in sympathy with the 
American cause and the most of them had no particular love 
for the English government. An ‘‘Address to the People of 
Ireland” undoubtedly helped the Americans to hold their 
good will. Parliament found it practically impossible to 
raise recruits in Ireland. In fact, it soon became evident that 
it would be easier to hire mercenaries in Europe than to raise 
volunteers at home. A revolution was avoided in Ireland by 
removing the restraints on trade, and by granting legislative 
independence to the Irish parliament. 

A “Letter to the Oppressed Inhabitants of Canada” 
failed in its effort to get the province to join with the other 
colonies in a concerted revolutionary movement. However, 
it was with great difficulty that Governor Carleton succeeded 
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in raising a number of Canadian volunteers to fight in the 
army with the British regulars. 

The Indians gave congress considerable concern. The 
“Speech to the Six Confederate Nations,” written to gain 
and to hold the friendship of the various tribes, was only 
partly successful in its attempt to get the Indians to take a 
neutral attitude in the struggle. There is evidence that a 
large number of Indians were enlisted by the British officers 
to fight against the colonists. 

Two other documents, a “Commission” for George 
Washington, and “Instructions” for the commander-in-chief, 
prepared the way for the General to take over the chief com- 
mand of the American forces. 

One remaining document, known as the “Articles of 
War,” furnished the rules and regulations for a well-organ- 
ized army. 

The congress had met as an extra-legal group of dele- 
gates who had been elected in various irregular ways. It 
was without legal authority to enact laws or to enforce its 
measures. Its members were directed to sit in an advisory 
capacity only. During the twelve weeks that followed, con- 
gress assumed important revolutionary powers which were 
given the force of law by the various colonies. It became the 
central guiding force for the American colonies in their 
struggle for freedom. 

The last important political act was the fixing of the time 
and place for the next session of congress. This was an 
exceedingly important measure as it perpetuated the life of 
the Second Continental congress. The first official action by 
the members relative to a recess was taken on July 29. Con- 
gress passed a resolution stating that it would adjourn to 


September 5, 1775, as soon as the public business would 
permit. 
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After the adoption of this resolution the work of the 
session was rapidly brought to a close. On July 31, congress 
adopted a long report rejecting Lord North’s conciliatory 
measure, and a committee was appointed to work during the 
recess of congress. The rejection of the humble ‘Petition to 
the King”’ by the British government, and the refusal of con. 
gress to accept Lord North’s “motion,” had closed the door 
on a peaceful settlement. War was inevitable. Meanwhile, 
congress had organized the forces of the colonies for effec. 
tual resistance. 

On August 1, 1775, the first session of the Second Con. 
tinental congress adjourned after it had fixed the time and 
place for the next session. 
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Albert Gallatin - Frontiersman* 
a 


Mary STERRETT MOsEs 


mieux que le personnes qui ont quelque expérience ? 

ou nous supposiez-vous assez déraissonables pour 
nous refuser a entrer dans des plans qui auraient pu un jour 
vous conduire au bonheur que vous cherchez ?”’ wrote P. M. 
Gallatin, a distant relative and guardian of young Abraham 
Alfonse Albert Gallatin;' his grandmother cuffed his ear;? 
and Mlle. Pictet, who loved him as her own son,*® shocked 
and grieved, resigned herself to living months and sometimes 
years without word from her Albert;* but Albert had his 
way, turning his back upon his old world and setting out with 
all the faith of a nineteen-year-old to make his way in the 


New World. 


WC rece donc, monsieur, a votre age, calculer 


Stunned and grieved by young Albert’s actions, his rela- 
tives could only sit and wonder at his abrupt and ruthless 


* The name of Albert Gallatin has always brought to me, as I am certain 
it must to many others, connotations of a reserved young Swiss, a nobleman, 
a voluntary exile, who, being a good politician, a statesman, and something 
of a financial genius, became the second Secretary of the Treasury. Oddly, 
it never occurred to me, as I am sure it never has occurred to many others, 
that Gallatin, the younger Gallatin, might not have been an adroit politician 
and statesman and a financial genius, that he no doubt had had his youthful 
dreams and ambitions as do all young swains, and that there may have been 
days and even years of combined wool-gathering and experience that sobered 
and shaped the statesman-to-be so that by the time he reached his middle 
twenties Abraham Alfonse Albert Gallatin had known the heady happiness 
of the youth whose dreams have reached fulfillment and the bleakness of 
sudden tragedy. A chance remark concerning the old Gallatin home, still 
standing near Uniontown, Pennsylvania, and the unmarked grave of the 
litle French wife awakened my interest in the younger Gallatin. Little is 
known of this early experience, good research material is scarce, but young 
Albert’s story I found an absorbing one. I give it to you here, not only for 


its historical significance as background for Gallatin’s political career, but 
‘ : 
lor the story itself. 
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departure, or ask, as did old P. M. Gallatin, “Avec quel 
yeux nous avez-vous donc vus?’” Certainly no young man 
ever had less apparent reason to flee his home. At nineteen, 
Albert Gallatin faced a serene and secure future. To be 
sure, there was an undercurrent of restlessness, forerunner 
of the revolutions to come, but at the time of his graduation 
from the Academy (1779), the life of Geneva moved on 
calmly enough. Besides, Albert, brilliant and capable, had 
the added assurance of the financial and influential aid of his 
relatives in securing a suitable occupation® until, at his major. 
ity (twenty-five years of age in his native country) he should 
receive his patrimony.’ He came of a well-known and re 
spected Genevese family. His family and friends were kind. 
Even after his inconsiderate departure, his family did not 
berate him, but offered, instead, to aid him in every way, 
both by letters of introduction to influential persons and by 
money.® But young Abraham Alfonse Gallatin was nine. 
teen,® he belonged to the generation of the French Revolv- 


tion, he and his friends knew and approved of the writing 


0 11 


of Rousseau,’® and he was young, proud, and shy;” and, 
whether he was impelled by his ‘love of adventure and po 
litical idealism imbibed from Rousseau,” as Lodge would 
have us believe, or whether his pride was pricked because of 
his dependence upon his relatives, as Adams believes,” 
young Gallatin shook himself free of all ties and reached out 
eagerly to grasp life. 

Secretly, with his friend and schoolmate, Henri Serr 
and with what scanty resources he could muster—Serre had 
none '*—Albert Gallatin slipped away from Geneva. Thett 
came a time late in life when Gallatin regarded his eal 
exile as unwise and when he affirmed that he had advised 
only one man, his Academy friend, Jean Badollet, to em: 
grate;'* but at nineteen America’s shores, like distant pa 
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tures, must have looked very green, and the prospects of a 
wilderness life alluring.*” No doubt, too, Serre contributed 
his share of influence upon Albert’s thoughts and plans. 
Serre was an imaginative, somewhat romantic young man, 
much more so than Albert Gallatin. Mlle. Pictet, in a letter 
written to young Gallatin two years later (November 30, 
1782), gives an inkling of Serre’s youthful exuberance and 
romantic nature, and intimates that it had a none too desir- 
able effect upon her Albert. She wrote: “Je lecais mon cher 
ami, ta lettre du se septembre, 1782, no. 3 . . . Elle m’a 
fait d’autant plus de plaisir que je l’ai trouvée mieux que les 
precedentes; elle est sensée et depouillée sous leur vrai point 
devue . . . Je vois avec grand plaisir que te ne penses peus 
aucommerce . . . Je ne puis m’empécher de te répéter que 
tu dois de défier de l’imagination et de la téte de Serre; il l’a 
legere; imagination plus de port a ses projects que le 
raissonement.’’!® 

In the few years that passed between that day when 
young Albert set out from Geneva on his self-imposed exile 
until the day when he stood alone by the unmarked grave of 
his Sophie, high there in the Pennsylvania hills shrouded in 
the blue haze of October, he lived a veritable lifetime, so 
early did he reach out to grasp life. 

Merely a boy in years when he first came to his chosen 
land of exile, Albert Gallatin was, in spite of any youthful 
exuberance he may have had, a man in his convictions and 
outlook upon life, and the character which later was to be 
known on both continents already was definitely moulded. 
At nineteen, Albert already had proved his intellectual 
powers, having been graduated from the Academy in Geneva 
at the head of his class in mathematics, natural philosophy, 
ind Latin translation. From the Academy, too, he had 
obtained an excellent background in history, an “accurate 
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knowledge,” a ‘‘profound insight into its philosophy,””” and 
a moral and intellectual influence which he was to carry with 
him throughout his career.’®* Always of a serious nature 
philosophic and democratic,” young Albert thought seriously 
upon political matters, discussing them fully and frequently 
with Serre and Badollet, who evidently were of one mind 
with him;* and, although he perhaps had not reached def. 
nite political conclusions at the time of his departure from 
Geneva,” he did know at least that he was dissatisfied with 
the political state of Geneva.** He disliked great cities and 
the attendant strife of crowded social life; ‘‘he never could 
quite bring himself to believe in their advantages and in the 
necessity of modern society to agglomerate in masses and 
either to solve the difficulties inherent in close organization 
or to perish under them.”** Austere, self-contained, e- 
tremely reticent,” young Gallatin refused to owe anything 
to his family, or to any one throughout his life,?" with the 


exception, perhaps, of Savary de Valcoulon. Neither did 
personal ambition have influence upon his actions or char- 
acter. Many years later (1796), in a letter to his second 


“ 


wife, Hannah, Gallatin wrote, . ambition, love of 
power, I never felt, and if vanity ever made one of the 
ingredients which impelled me to take an active part i 
public life, it has for many years altogether vanished 
away .. .”*® This, then, was the young Gallatin who cam 
to America in the hope of living the ideal wilderness life 0! 
which he dreamed.”® 

The early years in America were, in a sense, lean onts 
Gallatin and Serre arrived at Cape Ann on July 14, 1780 
their sole possession of value being a supply of tea purchase 
with money equivalent to about four hundred dollars whit 
they had left after they had paid for their journey to Frant 
and their passage to Boston. America still was in the thro 
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of the Revolution, and, at that particular time, Arnold’s 
treason and the reverses at Camden made the outlook de- 
cidedly dark; currency was virtually worthless; trade was at 
astandstill; and here were they, two youths from the ordered 
life of Geneva, come to make their fortunes in this New 
World. Land speculation, no doubt, may have been a part 
of their scheme when they left Geneva,®° but certainly this 
was no time to begin such a venture. 

Instead, Albert and Henri Serre spent a year or two 
eking out an existence by traveling and trading, and, inci- 
dentally, becoming acquainted with this land of their adop- 
tion. Albert had his letters of introduction and recommen- 
dation to certain well-known folk in Philadelphia, but 
whether he chose not to take advantage of them,*! or whether 
travel from Cape Ann to Philadelphia was too hazardous, 
they remained in the northeastern section of the country. 
From Cape Ann they traveled on horseback to Boston, where 
they tried to unload their tea and succeeded only by taking 
rum and miscellaneous articles in exchange.** Homesick, lost 
ina topsy-turvy world, and finding themselves in the cold 
atmosphere of Boston where foreigners were looked upon 
unfavorably,** Albert and Henri found refuge in a French 
coflee-house. Here they met a Genevan to whom for a time 
they clung with all the pathetic affection of homesick youths.*® 
They whiled away the time by excursions from Boston. Once 
they spent some of their scant resources for a yellow chaise 
which they no doubt used for some of their journeys.** At 
other times they made walking excursions into the Blue Hills 
of Milton and the mountains north of Worcester. 

It was here at Worcester that they made another tavern 
acquaintance who was to have considerable influence upon 
their early sojourn in America. She was Mme. De Les- 
dernier, wife of a Genevan who for some thirty years had 
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been situated in Nova Scotia, who, for her revolutionary 
activities, had been forced to flee to New England. She had 
settled at Machias, a small community on the frontier of 
northeastern Maine. Here was a place, thought Serre and 
Gallatin, more to their liking,*” and almost immediately they 
set out for Machias. There, in the little village of some 
twenty houses and a fort,** they would sell their merchan. 
dise, settle a bit of land, and live the wilderness life. The son 
of Lesdernier received them warmly,” and for a year they 
cleared land, hunted, fished, bartered their goods with the 
savages and the villagers, and basked in the sun.*° Serre was 
delighted, and Gallatin, although less demonstrative, appar. 
ently found the life very pleasant. War seemed very far 
away from the lazy little frontier garrison. Twice, when 
warned of possible attack, Albert went with other volunteers 
to Passamaquoddy bay, where, to use his own words, he was 
‘“. . for a few days left accidentally in command of some 
militia, volunteers, and Indians, and of a small temporary 
work defended by one cannon and soon abandoned. As! 
never met the enemy, I have not the slightest claim to mil- 
tary services.”’*? Once he loaned the Machias garrison a sum 
equivalent to about four hundred dollars for the purchase of 
needed supplies.*” 

Machias may have offered an idyllic life, but trade was 
poor, and their resources nearly exhausted; so Serre and 
Gallatin returned to Boston in October, 1781. Here Albert 
set about obtaining French pupils; and in the meantime his 
ever-faithful Mlle. Pictet, having at last had definite word 
from Gallatin, came to his aid with an arrangement for send- 
ing him some money, which she was certain he must need. 
“J'ai peine a croire que les lecons de Francais que vous dot 
nez suffisent a vos besoins . . . Si ton oncle le cadet consent, 
jé t’enverrai 4 Philadelphie les 800 livres . . . puisque tl 
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dis que tu veux y aller au printems.”** Mlle. Pictet, how- 
ever, did not stop there, but enlisted the aid of Dr. Cooper, 
who, in turn, helped Albert obtain permission to teach French 
at Harvard College.** The position, however, was not a 
professorship, as sometimes stated, but rather one of a 
special teacher or tutor, for the vote giving Albert Gallatin 
the privilege to teach reads: 


...+ That Mr. Gallatin, who has requested it, be permitted to instruct 
in the French language such students as desire it and who shall obtain per- 
mission from their parents or guardians in writing signified under their 
hands to the President; which students shall be assessed in their quarter-bills 
the sums agreed for with Mr. Gallatin for their instruction; and that Mr. 
Gallatin be allowed the use of the library, a chamber in the college, and 
commons at the rate paid by the tutors, if he desires it.45 


Apparently Albert did not relish his occupation as a 
French teacher. At the close of the school year, with barely 
three hundred dollars in return for his work,** he asked for 
a certificate of reputation from President Wigglesworth, 
and prepared to depart from Boston. That he had gained the 


confidence of President Wigglesworth and of several mem- 
bers of the faculty seemed to have had little effect upon 
Albert,** for in July, 1783, he set out southward. The war 
was ended; perhaps Albert sensed the opportunities which 
might come with returning peace. 

Certainly this summer’s journey brought about the turn- 
ing point in his early life in America. In Boston, on his way 
to Philadelphia, Albert fell in with M. Savary de Valcoulon, 
a fellow-traveler late of Lyons, France, who had come to 
press in person claims against the State of Virginia “for 
advances made by his house in Lyons during the war.” 
Together they traveled to Philadelphia, where, in a short 
time, they were joined by Serre. Albert’s money was ex- 
hausted ; Serre wished to go to Jamaica with a fellow-country- 
man, Mussard, on a business venture; so Albert and Henri 
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dissolved their partnership, if such it might be called. Henri, 
as poor as Albert, gave his note for six hundred dollars for 
his half of their expenses since the departure from Geneva," 
and set out for Jamaica with Mussard. Albert never saw 
Henri again, for he died in Jamaica in 1784. His ventures 
were, instead, to be shared for some time to come with 
M. Savary de Valcoulon. 

The Western lands were opening up; land speculation 
was rife; and Savary had schemes. Before they left Phila 
delphia in November, he had persuaded Albert to accom. 
pany him to Richmond to settle his claims, and to become his 
partner in the purchase of one hundred and twenty thousand 
acres of land in western Virginia. Since Albert had no 
money, he was to pay for his quarter interest in the whole® 
by his personal superintendence of the land, until he should 
reach his majority at twenty-five and should come into his 
patrimony. Albert now was twenty-two, he was at last em 
barked upon his land ventures, and the future beckoned. Had 
young Gallatin been able to foretell the events of the next 
several years he would not have set forth so blithely upon 
this new enterprise. It was to bring him not merely the ful. 
fillment of his dream of a wilderness home, but tragedy, 
despair, and discouragement as well. Adams, in writing of 
Gallatin’s sale of a portion of his western lands to Robert 
Morris many years later (1794), says: “Like everything 
else connected with land, the transaction was an unlucky 
one for Mr. Gallatin;’’™ and of.the land venture with Savary 
he writes, “Promising as the prospect was and certain as the 
ultimate profits seemed, it would be difficult to prove that 
any one was ever really enriched by these investments; cer 
tainly in Gallatin’s case . . . the result was trouble, dis 
appointment and loss. It was for Gallatin something worse; 
it was another false start.””™ 
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In later years, at the time that he deeded his western 
lands to his sons, Gallatin himself could look back upon his 
experiences without bitterness but with candor: “It is a 
troublesome and unproductive country, which has plagued 
me all my life. I could not have vested my patrimony in a 
more unprofitable manner.”*® And again, in a letter to 
Josiah Meigs, December 4, 1815, Gallatin, reviewing the 
history of his western land purchases to prove false a rumor 
then circulating that he had acquired much of his land during 
his term as Secretary of Treasury, in a postscript, wrote, “I 
may still add that all my lands (those at and near New 
Geneva on the Monongahela excepted) are not together 
worth and would not sell for twelve thousand dollars.” In 
1783 the frontier beckoned, and young Gallatin, blindly 
facing the future, answered its call, only to experience, as 
did many others before and since his time, disillusionment 
and tragedy. 

For a time, however, 1783-1789, Albert worked hard at 
being a frontiersman, and his life seemed happy enorgh. He 
literally buried himself in the wilderness, while his family 
pleaded for letters, and finally, when none came, thought 
him dead. Albert remained in Richmond only until Febru- 
ary, 1784; then he moved on to Philadelphia where he com- 
pleted final arrangements for the journey. In April he 
crossed the Alleghenies to Pittsburgh, went down the Ohio, 
and spent the summer surveying lands for which he and his 
associates had purchased warrants. These lands in Monon- 
galia county, Virginia, did not look so promising to Gallatin 
and Savary as did the land in the adjacent county of Fayette 
in Pennsylvania ; so they decided upon the latter, selected the 
farm of Thomas Clare on the Monongahela river and 
George’s creek, and established a store there."® In Septem- 
ber, Gallatin returned to Richmond to spend the winter. 
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While Gallatin was in Richmond, Patrick Henry in. 
trusted him with locating some two thousand acres of land 
in the western country for a Colonel James Le Maire, or of 
completing the title if the land were already located.” With 
this obligation to perform and with the interests of his part. 
ners at heart, Gallatin once more, on March 31, 1786, set 
out for the western country, alone and on horseback. This 
long jaunt took young Gallatin through new and wild lands, 
He ascended the James river, crossed the Blue ridge near 
the Peaks of Otter, and came into Greenbrier county, where 
he stayed on business until the twenty-first. On that date he 
moved northward; and on the twenty-ninth he reached his 
headquarters at Clare’s. Here Savary joined him, and fora 
time they surveyed together; then Gallatin again pushed on 
alone into the country of the Grand Kanawha, Big Sandy, 
and the Elk. Savary and Gallatin had planned to settle on 
the lands between the two Kanawhas, and had even cleared 
some lands, but they decided that it would be foolhardy to 
settle one hundred and twenty miles beyond the last habita- 
tion on the banks of the Ohio in a country where the Indians 
were none too friendly.® Instead, they determined definitely 
to establish themselves at George’s creek. In November, 
1785, they leased for five years a house and five acres of 
land at George’s creek, made a temporary residence there, 
transferred the store, and placed there several men who had 
been in their employ. Early in 1786 Gallatin again re 
turned to George’s creek, where his academy friend, Jean 
Badollet, whom he had advised to emigrate, joined him. 
Here Gallatin bought a farm of four hundred acres a mile 
higher up the river, and here he established his own res- 
dence. Gallatin named his place Friendship hill, perhaps, 
as Adams suggests, “to commemorate the friendship of 
Serre, Savary, Badollet.”™ 
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During the next two years Albert Gallatin divided his 
time between Friendship hill, where he built houses, tended 
the store, purchased and sold lands, and Richmond, where 
he spent his winters in a pleasant society. Occasionally, dur- 
ing his winter sojourn in civilization, he made brief trips to 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Gallatin enjoyed these winters in Richmond. Here he 
met Patrick Henry, John Marshall, and almost all the ofhf- 
cers of government and many of the prominent members of 
the legislature. Richmond society, too, was much more to 
his liking than the society of Boston. Through all the years 
of life in the European capitals, of being feted and dined, 
he retained a warm spot in his heart for Richmond. As an 
elderly man, retired from office, and living quietly in New 
York, he wrote of Richmond :* 

I cannot complain of the world. I have been treated with kindness in 
every part of the United States where I have resided. But it was at Rich- 
mond, where I spent most of the winters between the years 1783 and 1789, that 
I was received with that old proverbial Virginia hospitality to which I know 
no parallel anywhere within the circle of my travels. It was not hospitality 
oaly that was shown to me. I do not know how it came to pass, but every 


one with whom I became acquainted appeared to take an interest in the 


young stranger Every one encouraged me and was disposed to promote 
my success in life... . 


It was in Richmond, too, that romance first entered into 
the life of young Abraham Alfonse Albert Gallatin. It came, 
however, not in the social whirl of the southern capital, but 
inthe gentle voice and shy glances of his landlady’s daughter, 
Sophie Allégre. Albert lodged in the home of Mme. Allégre, 
widow of a French Protestant, William Allégre,®* and for 
almost a year he had quietly courted Sophia. He spent most 
of the winter of 1789 at George’s creek, and did not return 
to Richmond until April first. Gallatin’s letter to Badollet, 
written May 14, 1789, reveals what little is known of this 
carly love affair.** He begins with the statement that he is 
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so occupied with his love affairs that he has not a mind for 
anything else. 

It seems that when Albert arrived in Richmond in April 
he found his Sophie had gone to visit her sister, Mme. Pauly, 
at Kent; therefore, he made two trips to Pauly’s, spending 
some fifteen days there altogether, during which time he 
proposed to Sophie and received her consent. Of this par. 
ticular incident, Albert writes: “She did not play the coquette 
with me, but from the second day gave me her full consent, 
avowing to me that she would have given it to me on my last 
trip or perhaps more quickly, had I demanded it of her; 
she had always believed that I had loved her.” Mme. 
Allégre, however, suspecting that Albert had not gone to 
Kent “pour |’amour de Pauly,”’ demanded that her daughter 
return home. Albert, too, returned to Richmond, asked 
Mme. Allégre for the hand of Sophia, and was flatly refused. 
Mme. Allégre flew into a rage, saying, among other things, 
that she did not wish to have her daughter dragged away to 
the Pennsylvania frontier by a man without accomplishments, 
without fortune, who jabbered English like a Frenchman, 
and who had been a master in a school in Cambridge. She 
packed Sophia off to the country home of a friend, and stead. 
fastly refused to listen to Albert’s entreaties or arguments. 
Albert wrote of her, ‘‘C’est une diablesse que se fille criant 
horriblement . . ."” Mme. Pauly sympathized with young 
Albert and her sister, and did all that she could to aid them; 
but she did not believe that Sophia should marry without her 
mother’s consent.” 

At this critical moment, an acquaintance of Albert's, 
Perrin by name, who knew the Monongahela country, 
stopped in Richmond on his way to embark for France. 
Although he knew of Albert’s love for Sophia, he, by his lack 
of tact, only complicated matters by telling Mme. Allegre 
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all the worst he knew about the Monongahela country. Even 
when the outcome of the situation looked very doubtful, 
Albert continued to plan for marriage. In his letter to 
Badollet, he inquired about the progress of his house at 
Friendship hill, and urged Badollet to do what he could to 
hurry its completion, should it still be unfinished. Albert 
gave instructions, too, for the planting of crops so that there 
should be a winter’s supply for him. Albert ended his letter, 
“Adieu, mon bon ami; je pense a toi tout le tems que je ne 
suis pas occupé de Sophie; j’espére que lorsque nous ne serons 
plus liés a un tiers, nos jours seront encore heureux. . .” 

When they were convinced that Mme. Allégre never 
would weaken before their entreaties, Albert and Sophie 
took matters into their own hands. On May 14, 1789, 
Albert and his friend Savary de Valcoulon signed the mar- 
riage bond in Henrico county court for “‘a marriage shortly 
to be solemnized between the above-bound Albert Gallatin 
and Sophia Allégre;”*® and, although the marriage was 
virtually an elopement, Albert must have made some per- 
sonal preparations, for in an account book the following 
entry for May 14, 1789, has been found: “Ruban de queque, 
1/6. Veste blanche 9/. Tailleur, £ 2.16. Soulier de satin, 
gants, bague, £ 1.11.6. License, ministre, £ 4.4. Perruquier, 
négre, L 0.2.0.7! 

As her sister had done before her, Sophia Allégre mar- 
ried against her mother’s will. Little is known about Sophie, 
except what can be gathered from the May fourth letter 
from Gallatin to Badollet, and one or two brief remarks in 
later letters.7? Apparently Sophia was a sweet, gentle per- 
son, and at heart a loving and obedient daughter. Many 
years after her courtship and marriage, there appeared in 
The Staunton Vindicator a pathetic little note, printed as an 
historical curiosity.* It was Sophia’s note of apology to her 
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mother after her marriage to young Albert Gallatin. | 
read: 


New Kent, May 16, 178. 

My Dear Mama,—Shall I venture to write you a few lines in apology for my 
late conduct? and dare I flatter myself that you will attend to them? If 0, 
and you can feel a motherly tenderness for your child who never before wil. 
fully offended you, forgive, dear mother, and generously accept again your 
poor Sophia, who feels for the uneasiness she is sure she has occasioned you, 
She deceived you, but it was for her own happiness. Could you then form, 
wish to destroy the future peace of your child and prevent her being united 
to the man of her choice? He is perhaps not a very handsome man, but he is 
possessed of more essential qualities, which I shall not pretend to enumerate: 
as coming from me, they might be supposed partial. If, mama, your heart is 
inclinable to forgive, or if it is not, let me beg you to write to me, as my only 
anxiety is to know whether I have lost your affection or not. Forgive me, 
dear mama, as it is all that is wanting to complete the happiness of her who 
wishes for your happiness and desires to be considered again your dutiful 
daughter, 


Sophia. 

‘Tl hope,” Albert had written to Jean Badollet, “that 
when we shall be united . . . our days shall again be 
happy.”’ Happy, indeed, those first months of marriage must 
have been. In the full glory of late Spring, Albert and 
Sophie crossed the mountains to George’s creek. There at 
Friendship hill, in the four-room house built of stone from 
their own land,* Albert and his Sophie came to live, happy 
as any young couple in their first home. For company they 
had Albert’s old friend Badollet. For peace and beauty they 
had the clear mountain days of summer, the flowers and trees 
of Pennsylvania’s forest land, and the majesty of Laurel 
ridge rising sheer and deep blue out of the foothills. 

“T hope our days shall again be happy.” On a day in 
October, when autumn foliage flamed on the mountain sides 
and blue haze hung low over the crests, sudden sorrow came 
to the master of Friendship hill. Sophie, his Sophie Allegre, 
slipped away as sweetly and as quietly as she had come into 
his life." What was young Gallatin’s despair we can only 
surmise, for little is known of this brief, idyllic, episode 
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his life and its subsequent tragedy.”* Gallatin apparently 
seldom mentioned it in his correspondence, or talked much 
about it to his friends, else there would be some remark or 
word upon which to draw. Surely the empty cabin, the 
nameless grave,’ the surrounding mountains growing bare 
and drab in the approaching winter, the haunting memories 
of Sophie, must have weighed heavily upon the young master. 

With his little world fallen in ruins about him, Albert 
sought to turn his back upon it, to shut out forever from his 
memory the life at Friendship hill.** In vain he sought to sell 
his land in Fayette county.” He even toyed with the idea of 
returning to the Geneva from which he had banished himself 
years before,*® but conditions there prohibited his return.™ 
Besides, as he rather pathetically wrote to Badollet from 
Philadelphia the following Spring, “. . . j’aimerais mieux 
vivre prés de toi en Amérique que sans toi dans ma patrie, et 
meme dans ce moment je sens combien de consolations je 
recevrais de seul ami que ait connu mon aimable Sophie.’ 
The only friend who had known his lovely Sophie! 

In dejection young Gallatin left the frontier and Friend- 
ship hill, and turned to the East, there to enter into a new 
life, that of the statesman and politician.® 


FOOTNOTES 

1, Letter of P. M. Gallatin to Albert Gallatin, Geneva, May 21, 1780. 
Adams, Henry, Life of Albert Gallatin (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1880), p. 19. 

2 Adams relates that when young Albert flatly refused his grandmother’s 
suggestion of a military career under the Landgrave of Hesse and her 
offer of securing him a commission through her friendship with the Land- 
grave, with the remark that he would never serve a tyrant, she cuffed 
his ear. Adams, of. cit., p. 17. 

3 At the time of his father’s death, when Albert was five years old, Mlle. 
Pictet, or Catherine Pictet, a warm friend of Albert’s mother and a dis- 
tant relative of his father, took the small boy under her care. Albert’s 
sister, five years his senior, was an invalid with whose care Mrs. Gallatin 
was burdened; so Mile. Pictet took the boy to relieve Mrs. Gallatin. 
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(Ibid., p. 10.) After his graduation from the academy (his mother, to 
had died meantime), in 1779, Albert who had lived with Mlle. Pictet fo; 
seven years (until 1773) before he entered boarding-school and the ac. 
demy, returned to the Pictet household to tutor young Isaac Pictet, the 
nephew of Catherine Pictet. (Jbid., p. 16.) 

“Adoring her with a warmth of regard which he never failed to expres 
at every mention of her name, he almost broke her heart with the manner 
of his desertion, and largely from unwillingness to tell his trouble, 
largely, too, it must be acknowledged, from mere indolence, he left her 
sometimes for years without a letter or a sign of life.” Ibid., p. 26. 

. Letter of P. M. Gallatin to Albert Gallatin, May 21, 1780, ibid., p. 19, 

. Ibid., p. 17. 

. Ibid., p. 25. 

Letter of Benjamin Franklin to Duc de la Rouchefoucauld d’Envilk 
May 24, 1780, in ibid., p. 24. 

Mlle. Pictet also wrote to Colonel Kinloch, a South Carolina member 
of the Continental Congres. Ibid., p. 24. 

Lady Juliana Penn wrote to John Penn of Philadelphia, ibid., p. 25; 
and Stevens, John Austin, “Albert Gallatin,” in American Statesna, 
edited by John T. Morse, Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston; Th 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1883), pp. 9-12. 

“|. at nineteen men are governed by feeling rather than by commm 
sense even when they do not belong to a generation which sets the worl 
in flames.” Adams, of. cit., p. 19. 

. “Love of adventure and political idealism imbibed from the writings o 
Rousseau are probably the most definite reasons which can now k 
assigned for his voluntary exile.” Lodge, Henry Cabot, Studies in Hi- 
tory, chapter on Albert Gallatin (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston; 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1884), p. 268. 

. “His behavior for many years was controlled by these feelings [pride an 
shyness], which only experience and success at last softened and over 
came.” Adams, of. cit., pp. 18-19. 

. Adams hints (p. 18) that daily dependence upon his grandmother, a Mle. 
Pictet, and others “galled his pride.” 

lbid., p. 24. Also Stevens, of. cit., p. 12. 

Lodge, op. cit., p. 267. 

“Albert Gallatin’s contemporaries and friends were the men who carried 
the French Revolution through its many wild phases, and at nineteen m@ 
are governed by feeling rather than by common sense, even when they # 
not belong to a generation which sets the world in flames.” Adams, 0p.“ 
Pp. 19. 

. Ibid., p. 29. 

. Stevens, 2. cit., p. 17. 

. “The influence of an academy,” however, is not “to be measured by th 
extent of its curriculum, or the proficiency of its students, but rather by* 
general tone, moral and intellectual.” Jbid., pp. 3-4. 

. “There is no trace of French vivacity in Gallatin’s correspondence. . 
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There is a marked austerity in his morals, in his reverence for domestic 
life. . .” Lodge, of. cit., pp. 291-292. 


. Stevens, op. cit., pp. 5-9. 
. Adams, of. cit., pp. 15-16. 
. Stevens, of. cit., p. 10. 

. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 


Adams, op. cit., p. 25. 


. Lodge, of. cit., p. 292. 

. lbid., p. 292. 

. Adams, of. cit., p. 25. 

. Ibid., p. 177. 

. Stevens, op. cit., pp. 5-9. 


Ibid., p. 10. 


31. “He seems never to have made use of his introductions unless when com- 


pelled by necessity.” The family had written to the Duc de la Rouche- 
foucauld d’Enville, who, in turn wrote to Benjamin Franklin, and Frank- 
lin, at the Duke’s request, wrote to his son the following letter (Adams, 
op. cit., pp. 24-25) : 

“Passy, May 24, 1780. 
“Dear Son, —Messrs. Gallatin and Serre, two young gentlemen of 
Geneva of good families and very good characters, having an inclination 


to see America, if they should arrive in your city, I recommend them to 
your civilities, counsel, and countenance. 


“I am ever your affectionate father, 
B. Franklin.” 


. Letter of Serre to Badollet; Letter of Gallatin to Badollet, October 8, 


1780; Letter of Gallatin to Badollet, September 15, 1782. Adams, of. cit., 
PP. 30-37. 


1. Letter to John Connor, January 9, 1846, in The Writings of Albert Galla- 


tin, edited by Henry Adams (J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, 
1879), vol. 11, p. 621. 


#2. Gallatin was repaid by a treasury warrant; but, since the treasury was 


penniless and he was forced to sell it for what it would bring, he received 


barely one hundred dollars in return for his aid. 


Letter of Mlle. Pictet to Gallatin, February 5, 1782, in Adams, The Life 
of Albert Gallatin, Pp. 38-39. 
Ibid., p. 42. 
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. Loc. cit. 

. Bentley, a fellow-tutor at Harvard, and later a well-known New England 
minister, wrote thus to Gallatin in a note dated August 20, 1783: “jy 
every situation of life I shall value your friendship and company, and 
subscribe myself your devoted and very humble servant.” In a litth 
N. B., Bentley went on to say, “The tutors all expressed a readiness tp 
subscribe to any recommendation or encomium which would serve Mr, 
Gallatin’s interest in America. . .” Ibid., p. 44. 

Stevens, op. cit., p. 19. 

Serre apparently had remained behind in Boston for a time because of 
teaching or some occupation. 

Their combined expenses had been about $1600, and Albert had provided 
at least $1300 of it. Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin, pp. 45-46. 
This later was raised to a half interest. 

. Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

Ibid., p. 121. 

. Ibid., p. 55. 

. Ibid., p. 57. 

. Adams, The Writings of Albert Gallatin, 1, p. 672. 

. Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin, p. 55. 

. Stevens, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

. Ibid. 

. Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin, pp. 55-60. 

. Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

Ibid., pp. §5-60. 

. Gallatin received his patrimony in 1786. 

. Ibid., p. 63. 

The Writings of Albert Gallatin, u, p. 659. 

Stevens, op. cit., p. 67. 

Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin, p. 69. 

Mme. Pauly herself had married without her mother’s consent. No doubt 
this influenced her advice to Sophia. 

Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin, pp. 71-72. 

. Ibid., p. 72. 

On page 75, Adams makes the following statement: “Not till the 7th 0 
April, 1790, did Gallatin overcome his repugnance to writing in regarl 
to his wife’s death to Mlle. Pictet.”” This letter might have given som 
interesting and much-needed information concerning Sophie, but M: 
Adams does not quote the letter, nor have I been able to find it in th 
sources at my command. 

Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin, p. 72. 

. “The Romance of Friendship Hill,” Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, Sept 
ber 28, 1937. 

“|. no one knows, perhaps no one ever knew, the cause of her death 
for medical science was not common at George’s Creek.” Adams, TH 
Life of Albert Gallatin, p. 72. 
“Gallatin himself left no account of it that has been preserved.” [bid 
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77. The grave of Sophia Allégre still lies unmarked at Friendship hill. 
There is the story that, before her death, Sophia requested that her grave 
be unmarked, saying that Albert would know where it was, and that to 
the rest of the world it would be of little importance. “Sophia’s request 
has come down through the years—the grave still is unmarked. Some 
years ago John Littleton Dawson, one time owner of Friendship Hill, 
built a stone wall about the spot; some one else has planted an evergreen 
at the head of the grave, but there is no tombstone, no bronze tablet to 
mark the spot.” “The Romance of Friendship Hill,” The Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph, September 30, 1937. 

. “Mon cher Badollet. .. Tu sens sirement comme moi que le sojour de 
comté de Fayette ne peut pas m’étre bien agreable . . .” Letter of Galla- 
tin to Badollet, Philadelphia, March 8, 1790. The Life of Albert Gallatin, 
P: 73- 

. “Il m’est absolutment impossible de vendre mes terres de Virginie 4 quel 
prix ce soit . . .” Loc. cit. 

. et tu sais que je désirerais m’eloigner méme de l’Amerique. J’ai 
fait mes efforts pour réaliser ce project, mais j’y trouve tous les jours de 
nouvelles difficultés.” Loc. cit. 

. “... jene said comment je trouverais 4 vivre 4 Genévre.” Loc. cit., and 
p. 75. 

. Ibid., p. 73. 

. Gallatin, however, retained ownership of the Western Lands, and, after 
his second marriage, returned to live there intermittently until 1326, when, 
with his family, he took permanent residence in New York. 
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Kassala 
MH 
J. Linus GLANVILLE 


Te LATTER part of the nineteenth century was a 


period of imperial dreams. No place, perhaps, in 

the entire world so gripped the imagination of men 
as the continent of Africa: Cecil Rhodes planned to connect 
Cairo with the cape of Good Hope;? the impulsive emperor 
of Germany grasped eagerly at the idea of a protectorate 
over the Transvaal ;? French colonialists conceived the image 
of a vast empire which would link the Congo and Senegil 
with Tunis, Algeria, and French Somaliland;* even the 
Italians envisioned a domain extending from Tripoli on the 
north and west to Eritrea on the east which, swinging south, 
would include Abyssinia and Kismayu on the Juba.* 

All of these splendid schemes have received more than 
cursory attention from the historian, save that of Italy. In 
the main, Italian interest has concentrated on the problem 
of the Abyssinian debacle, which reached its tragic dénoue 
ment at Adowa in March, 1896. Consequently, little has 
been written concerning the struggle for Kassala, the key to 
the eastern Sudan, the possession of which was vital to the 
success of the plan to link Tripoli, or Libia, and Eritrea. 

At the present time, Kassala is a military station of im 
portance in the eastern Sudan. It is inhabited by twenty 
thousand people and is surrounded by a district producing 
white durra and excellent cotton.® 

Such a description, however, did not correspond to the 
ideas of imperialists of the last century. Their effervescent 
imaginations clothed the place with all the attractions o 
paradise. According to them, in the days prior to its cot 
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quest by the dervishes, dozens of caravans arrived each day. 
Camels at the gates of the village numbered thousands. 
Water was plentiful enough to permit of gardens. The fer- 
tile soil around it awaited only the cultivator’s hand to pro- 
duce bountiful crops of cotton and cereals, while on it con- 
verged most of the roads leading into and out of that land 
of plenty and prosperity, the Sudan.° 

This oasis became the subject of imperialist speculation 
in the ’eighties when Egypt’s hand faltered in controlling 
the vast region lying south of Egypt proper. It was besieged 
in the fall of 1883 by groups of fanatics kindred to those 
who later proved fatal to General Gordon at Khartoum. In 
the next year Admiral Hewett, in accordance with the hesi- 
tating policy of the Gladstone cabinet, acted in the name of 
his government and that of Egypt to conclude a treaty with 
King John of Abyssinia whereby the regions of Bogos and 
Keren were assigned to that monarch if he would assist in 
the relief and withdrawal of the garrisons in Kassala, 
Amadib, and Sanhit. He was likewise promised the free 
use of the port of Massawa. Kassala, alone of the endan- 
gered posts, fell into the hands of the dervishes before aid 
could be brought.? Consequently, it became a prize for the 
frst civilized power which might possess and hold it. 

During the eighteen months of the siege of Kassala, 
Italian eyes turned in that direction. In 1882, after thirteen 
years of effort, they had secured the port of Assab on the 
Red sea for use as a coaling station, and with a view to open- 
ing trade with Abyssinia.* In 1885, Mancini, according to 
the British story, took advantage of British acquiescence to 
occupy Massawa.® The Italian version is that he only 
took the hint from British overtures made to him.?® In any 
tase, Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn Baring, opposed the step 
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made by the Italians and Lord Granville quietly sidetracked 
their hints of a willingness to rescue Kassala.™ 

The significance of Mancini’s willingness to relieve Kas. 
sala was soon revealed. When he announced the occupation 
of Massawa, he said that he hoped to find the keys to the 
Mediterranean in the Red sea.??_ This utterance was suf. 
ciently vague. It might mean interference in the affairs of 
Egypt and consequently those of the Mediterranean, or it 
might mean an attempt to open a way across the Sudan 
toward Tripoli.* As a matter of fact, both interpretations 
were used by the Italians; but the main interest here lies in 
the westward implications of his statement. Mancini, him 
self, went no further than a slight advance into the hinter. 
land of Massawa in the pursuance of the objects he may 
have had in mind.* 

Four years passed without further action. During this 
time, Italian and British foreign policies became closely 
linked as a result of the Mediterranean agreements of 188), 
the first of which amounted practically to an alliance between 
England and Italy in North Africa and Egypt.”* Crispi, too, 
had found an opportunity to give vent to his restless nature 
in the favorable situation which followed his acquisition of 2 
protectorate over Abyssinia in 1889 by ordering an advanc 
which by the beginning of 1890 brought him within striking 
distance of Kassala.?” 

This Italian advance at once brought the question of 
the western boundary of Eritrea to the foreground. It was 
soon evident that the immediate future of the colony la 
more in commerce than in the slower development of agt 
culture."* Ejither development, however, required a fixed 
frontier to the westward.’® Consequently, both militay 


authorities and merchants began to urge the occupation 0! 
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Kassala,”° and, in the fall of 1889, Crispi broached the matter 
to Lord Salisbury. 

Circumstances were rather unfavorable to his demarché. 
Lord Salisbury believed that Crispi was a political gambler, 
dangerous to the peace of Europe,”* and dubbed him “the 
Randolph Churchill of Italy.”** He had, a short time be- 
fore, found it necessary to keep the British fleet at Zanzibar 
in order to prevent Crispi from ordering bombardment. 
Egyptian officials were uneasy about Italian activities,” and, 
in response to the complaints of Sir Evelyn Baring, Salisbury 
had agreed that the Nile and its tributaries must be protected 
from the Italians. Respecting the east coast of what had 
been the Sudan, Salisbury was more conciliatory than Baring, 
who would have preferred to keep them entirely out of the 
Sudan in order that no possible danger might arise to a pro- 
posed Berber-Suakin railroad.*®* Even at Rome the atmos- 
phere was unfavorable. Lord Dufferin, British ambassa- 
dor, wrote that the Italians were aware that they must tap 
the resources of the Sudan via Kassala and that in the future 
Italian and Anglo-Egyptian interests might collide." 

Crispi had quite different expectations. He reckoned 
apparently upon English joy at seeing Italian civilization 
replace barbarism in the Sudan.”* In March, 1890, he pro- 
posed that a joint offensive against the dervishes should be 
agreed upon and that spheres of influence should be defined. 
He expected that the concession of Bogos (particularly Kas- 
sila) to the Negus of Abyssinia, which had been made by the 
British government in the Hewett treaty of 1884, should be 
considered in force now that Italy had replaced the Negus 
and offered greater guarantees of friendship.” 

Difficulties from these contradicting viewpoints were not 
slow in arising. Tornielli, the Italian ambassador in London, 
pointed out that English opinion was opposed to such con- 
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cessions, and that Baring especially was no friend of Italy.” 
Consequently, when General Luchino Dal Verme reached 
London in March, 1890, to negotiate the details of ; 
colonial agreement he found that the British government 
was unwilling to concede Kassala.** Salisbury did not dispute 
the necessity of Italian defense against the dervishes, but 
insisted that the evacuation of Sudanese territory by the 
British left Egypt’s rights there intact.** 

The inconvenience of negotiating concerning the Sudan 
with all the information located in Cairo soon became appar. 
ent. When General Dal Verme proposed that the northern 
boundary of Eritrea should extend from Ras Kasar on the 
Red sea to the Barka river he was given no reply. On the 
advice of Crispi he went to Cairo, where he found Baring at 
variance with his military experts. General Grenfell, Sirdar 
of the Egyptian army, who was anxious to effect a recon- 
quest of the Eastern Sudan, wanted a boundary line extend. 
ing from the mouth of the Lebka to Keren. Baring, on the 
other hand, was willing to accept Dal Verme’s proposal 
respecting the northern boundary of Eritrea. These nego 
tiations had no result, since no agreement could be reached 
concerning Kassala.** 

Crispi, however, was persistent. During the summer of 
1890 he became irritated when he failed to obtain British 
consent to intervene actively in Tripoli, and when the British 
government made colonial agreements with France, Ger 
many, and Portugal without taking the pains to conclude one 
with Italy also.*° As a result, it was arranged that a confer 
ence should be held at Naples in the fall of 1890 to be 
attended by General Grenfell, Sir Evelyn Baring, Major 
Francis Wingate, Lord Dufferin, Prime Minister Crispi 
General Dal Verme, and Secretary Silvestrelli.** 

Lord Salisbury’s instructions to Baring were not favor 
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able to Crispi’s designs. Baring was to insist upon the com- 
mand of the Nile and its affuents so far as Egypt had for- 
merly possessed them. With respect to the Red sea slope, he 
was to be conciliatory and not permit the magnifying glass 
of military theory to govern. He also was to reject the 
Italian thesis of tribal dominion over all lands the tribe 
might use for pasturage, since this policy would open the 
way to endless disputes.* 

These instructions applied with particular force to Kas- 
sala. Maps at this time showed the Gash, which watered the 
region around Kassala, emptying into the Atbara.** Sir 
Samuel Baker, whose explorations in this region entitled him 
to respect, had warned, in the fall of 1888, that an enemy in 
control of the Atbara and the Blue Nile could deflect them 
from Egypt in the season.*® These facts taken in connection 
with the distance between Kassala and the Atbara,*® a march 
of sixteen hours, explain fully British anxiety concerning the 
place which A. B. Wylde had expressed in 1887: 

What England refuses to do for civilization and commerce, Italy will 
only be too glad to perform, and, before long, British merchants will make 
overtures to the Italians to help them settle a question which is rightly Eng- 
land’s duty to see carried out.*! 

Crispi opened the conference with a declaration that 
Kassala was necessary to Italian policy in the Sudan.*? On 
October 4, 1890, he had a long interview with Baring, who 
requested that if Kassala should be occupied by the Italians, 
itshould be restored to Egypt. Crispi, however, would only 
pledge that when Berber and Khartoum had been occupied 
by the Anglo-Egyptian troops a definite settlement of the 
boundary west of the Barka would be reached.*® 

This clash of opinion gave rise to two drafts which came 


before the conference on October 5, 1890. The Italian pro- 
posal ran; 
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Italy reserves the freedom of going with its troops beyond the above. 
mentioned line (Sabderat-Barka) in the region of the Sabderat and the Atbar, 
to occupy the northern part of the province of Taka, if it should be forced by 
military exigency, with the understanding nevertheless that in such event the 
claims of Egypt upon Kassala will be discussed when the Anglo-Egyptian 
troops shall have conquered the Sudan and permanently occupied Berber and 
Khartoum. Until that time England pledges herself to not exercise any in. 
fluence upon the said northern part of the province of Taka.44 


The British also had a counter project, which read a 
follows: 

But it is understood between the two governments that by any temporary 
occupation of the additional territory specified in this article the rights of the 
Egyptian government will not be abrogated, but will remain in abeyance 
until the said government is prepared, depending upon a program tending to 
gain the effective possession of the territory in the Sudan, to reoccupy the 
district in question and maintain there order and tranquility up to the frontier 
line described in Article I of the present agreement.*5 

Comparison of the two drafts reveals that the British 
were willing to admit that military necessity might force an 
Italian occupation of Kassala. Asa matter of fact, there was 
little disposition on their part to deny this.*® But the Italian 
draft plainly anticipated that Egypt and England would be 
unable to meet the conditions of occupying Berber and Khar. 
toum and provided only for discussion when this step should 
have been made. And when this draft was rejected, they pro- 
posed the following: 

England reserves the rights of Egypt upon Kassala which will be dis 


cussed when the English or Egyptian troops shall have occupied Berber and 
Khartoum.47 


Lord Dufferin considered. this wording satisfactory and 
so notified Crispi.*® But such phraseology was not pleasing 
to Grenfell, Wingate, and Baring.” The latter saw clearly 
that a pledge to discuss was meaningless. He insisted that 
the Italians should give an explicit recognition of Egypt 
rights upon Kassala and a pledge to restore it in case mili 
tary exigency should compel its occupation by the Italians." 
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Naturally, the Italians refused to make any such pledge, so 
contrary to the hopes that Lord Dufferin had aroused, and 
the negotiations were broken off.” 

Crispi’s volatile temperament immediately displayed 
itself. Although he was able to master his feelings during 
the farewells at the end of the conference,” he by no means 
gave up his dream. He wrote Tornielli in London and com- 
plained that the British had refused him what they had once 
given to King John of Abyssinia. He was determined to 
occupy Kassala in case of military emergency, but offered to 
limit such occupation northward to a line from Gos Rejeb on 
the Atbara to the intersection of sixteen degrees and one 
minute north latitude with the thirty-seventh meridian of 
longitude.** On October 14, 1890, he wrote General Gan- 
dolfi who was then in Eritrea that it was “our supreme duty 
to guarantee ... the defense of Eritrea and to assure to 
Italian influence the territories which extended from Keren 
tothe Atbara, that of Kassala being included naturally . . .””* 
To achieve this end, the General was authorized to negotiate 
with the tribes around Kassala in the hope that military 
action would be unnecessary, and that occupation could be 
accomplished ‘‘at the beginning of next winter.” °° And 
while such a scheme was being considered in Eritrea and 
Rome he offered to discuss the retrocession of Kassala if the 
British would pay the expense of occupation, provided that 


the period of occupation did not extend beyond three or four 
years, 


All of these complaints were punctuated by Crispi’s as- 
sertion that even France would not have treated him so 
badly.” Salisbury, who had no desire to alienate the Ital- 
lans, for he considered them a necessary link between 
England and the Triple Alliance,®* professed a willingness to 
take up colonial differences again if the matter of Kassala 
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were excluded.” He defended this exception on the ground 
that cession of Kassala would arouse a storm in British pub. 
lic opinion,” but the real reason lay in the determined atti. 
tude of Baring, who had broken up the conference at Naples 
over this point. Most of the people in England at the time 
did not know where the place was, as the Kaiser was quick 
to assert when acquainted with Salisbury’s argument.” 

At this juncture, the Germans exerted themselves to 
throw cold water on Crispi’s ardor by pointing out political 
and financial objections to Italian activity in the Sudan" 
Salisbury, himself, took much of the excuse for it away by 
agreeing to renew the discussion of colonial matters under 
the conditions that it should be secret and deal with questions 
far removed from Kassala.* He confessed that he was in 
no hurry and hoped that matters would be easier under 
Crispi’s successor.** And just such a denouement was pro- 
vided by Crispi himself when he precipitated his own ex 
pulsion from office in the next month after negotiations were 
renewed, and was succeeded by the Sicilian, Marchese Ap 
tonio di Rudini. 

Rudini was no Africanist and esteemed highly good rela- 
tions with England.® Salisbury, during the negotiations 
respecting spheres of influence, authorized an Egyptian ad- 
vance, long refused, upon Tokar with the object of pacifying 
the Eastern Sudan. Consequently, Rudini agreed that tem- 
porary military occupation of the Kassala region should 
“not abrogate the rights of the Egyptian government over 
the said territory, but that these rights shall only remain in 
evidence until the Egyptian government shall be in a position 
to reoccupy the district in question . . . and there to maintain 
order and tranquillity.” 

There was a loophole in this agreement of which Baring 
and Rudini were probably not aware. According to the 
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pledge that the British government hed made, their occupa- 
tion of Egypt was conditioned upon the restoration of order 
there.* Rudini’s pledge was of similar character and had he 
occupied Kassala he could well have demanded England’s 
withdrawal from Egypt if she had seen fit to request his 
withdrawal from Kassala.® 

But Rudini had no ambitions in the direction of Kassala. 
His main colonial preoccupations were with the growing 
antagonism of Menelik as were those of Giolitti, his succes- 
sor.” Consequently, the question of Kassala slept for two 
years, or until Crispi returned to power. 

As if in anticipation of the future, the dervishes in De- 
cember, 1893, struck the first blow against an Italian ad- 
vanced post at Agordat."* General Baratieri in May, 1894, 
reoommended that Kassala, the base from which this attack 
had been launched, should be attacked. Such a policy, he 
believed, would strengthen the defense of Eritrea and open 
the Sudan to trade from Massawa.™ But nothing was done 
then. The Italian cabinet, divided upon the question of 
action in Africa, had just accepted British concessions re- 
specting Harrar and had given up the idea advanced by 
Baratieri and held by Crispi in favor of immediate joint 
action against the dervishes.* They had, moreover, agreed 
with the British that any action in the Sudan should be taken 
incommon.™4 

But Crispi, who had been in agreement with his war min- 
ister that some action should be taken in the Sudan,” could 
not wait. During June he and Baron Blanc, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, became discontented with England’s atti- 
tude respecting the Harrar Treaty of 1894 as well as a 
Franco-German treaty affecting regions to the east of Lake 
Tchad. Consequently, when Baratieri renewed his en- 
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treaties concerning the occupation, his proposals were ap. 
proved, and on July 17, 1894, he entered the city.” 

As might have been expected, such action in violation of 
the agreement for joint action had immediate repercussions, 
Lord Kimberley, British foreign secretary, exclaimed: “ 
can’t believe it.’’** Grey, under-secretary of foreign affairs, 
at once was called upon to acquaint the imperialist, Sir 
Ashmead Bartlett, with the pledges Italy had made in 
1891.” Crispi jeered at the English to the German ambas. 
sador at Rome,* while officials in Egypt looked on askance." 

Outwardly, a good face was put on matters. Blanc told 
the Germans that the possession of Kassala was a base for 
an Anglo-Italian alliance,*? and informed Kimberley that 
Italy would keep her pledges.** Kimberley recovered from 
his surprise and told the Germans that the capture of Kas 
sala was a happy occurrence, since it had given the vanishing 
power of the Mahdi a new blow, and at the same time noted 
Blanc’s pledges with satisfaction.** 

Quiet now reigned for almost two years on the front 
near Kassala. In March, 1896, Baratieri led his legions to 
defeat at Adowa and the Italians faced the possibility that 
they might have to withdraw from Africa.® For some time 
they had been asking for a military diversion to relieve pos 
sible pressure, but despite recommendations from the Egyp 
tian authorities for an expedition from Suakin, the British 
cabinet had declined to act.** The Kaiser was first to act 
after Adowa and implored the British to relieve the Ita: 
ians.*’ Ferrero, the Italian ambassador in London, joined in 
this plea one week later.** Such an appeal gave Lord Salis 
bury the support of the Triple Alliance in any move whith 
he might make for the ostensible relief of the Italians. Com 
sequently, on March 12, 1896, the British cabinet decided to 
advance the Egyptian army to Dongola five hundred miles 
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from Kassala under the guise of giving aid to the Italians.® 
But Lord Salisbury’s warning sometime before to the French 
ambassador that such an expedition was contemplated shows 
that relief of the Italians was further from his mind than the 
rumors of French advances in the direction of the Nile.” 

Such a decision naturally did little for the beleaguered 
garrison of Kassala whose commander proudly said that it 
could be held. Reinforcements, however, enabled him to 
defeat the dervishes, early in April.” But on April 5, 1896, 
General Baldissera acting under the discretion left him by 
the new Rudini ministry, which had succeeded Crispi’s, 
ordered its evacuation.®* 

At this point political considerations intervened to coun- 
termand his order. Rudini was torn between fear that evacu- 
ation would mean a blow to national pride and fear that con- 
tinued occupation might invite a fresh military defeat.** But 
assoon as Baldissera’s order became known, Sir Clare Ford, 
acting apparently upon the theory that the agreements of 
1887 were still in force,* protested and requested that 
prompt notice of such evacuation should be given him.* 
The Kaiser argued that withdrawal from Kassala would put 
his eflorts to aid the Italians in a bad light.** Consequently, 
Baldissera was ordered to hold his position until the fall of 
1896.7 

This decision was clearly a forced one. Rudini admitted 
as much when he announced in the Italian parliament that 
Kassala would be held only so long as Italian interests should 
demand it, and defined Italian interests as those interests 
it Egypt which in turn affected the Mediterranean. This 
plain reference to the provisions of the first Mediterranean 
agreement of 1887 for Italian support of British action in 
Egypt meant that he intended to live up to the pledged 
word of Italy. And this interpretation is strengthened by 
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the Duke of Sermoneta’s statement that it was opportune to 
remain at Kassala after England had started to the aid of 
Italy.” 

Autumn came and found the Italian ministry in a quan. 
dary about Kassala. Rudini hesitated to withdraw les 
King Humbert and Italian public opinion object. Publick, 
he announced that he wanted to avoid all expense and mil. 
tary operations in Africa. The Marchese Visconti-Ver. 
osta, who had replaced the Duke of Sermoneta at the for. 
eign office, wanted to keep Kassala as a playing card for 
the eventual capture of Khartoum.?” 

But events prevented the cool hand of Visconti-Venost: 
from holding this valuable card. Early in 1897 the dervishes 
invaded Eritrea. Rumors that Italy was going to with. 
draw to Massawa filled the air, only to be combatted by th 
friends of England with rumors of joint Anglo-Italian action 
against the dervishes.°* The Nuova Antologia complain 
that England’s going alone made it unprofitable to retain 
Kassala and that she was assuming the attitude of doing the 
Italians a favor by permitting them to remain there.™ | 
March the voice of the sovereign voters of Italy spoke 
definitely against Crispi, the symbol of Africa. The stat 
of public opinion became decidedly adverse to the continuei 
occupation of Kassala and expressed itself in parliament it 
rabid attacks from the Extreme Left.1°% The Marquis é 
San Giuliano argued that Tripoli was being defended « 
Kassala,?° and General Luchino Dal Verme pointed ov 
that England could not demand evacuation of the fort wit 
out admitting the need for her abandonment of Egypt” 
Their eloquence was in vain. Rudini’s ministry depended 
largely on anti-African elements for support.”° And Vis 
conti-Venosta’s idea of holding Kassala until it could & 
exchanged for Tripoli was probably nullified by the fact thi! 
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he had discovered that the French were favorably inclined 
towards Italian ambitions there.2™ 

Rudini thus was free to withdraw from Kassala. He an- 
nounced that, since its occupation no longer served political 
or military ends, economy demanded its evacuation."? He 
argued that it would have no economic utility once the 
Anglo-Egyptians occupied Omdurman."* But that he still 
felt the restraining hand of Visconti-Venosta can be seen in 
his statement that British convenience would be consulted in 
fxing the date of withdrawal."* Visconti-Venosta, in order 
to silence reports that evacuation would take place whether 
or not England agreed to it,’** announced that Kassala 
would not be abandoned to the dervishes nor be the cause 
of dropping his policy of friendship with England.™* 

But in September, 1897, his restraining hand was re- 
moved on account of a trip to Berlin."!* Rudini was not satis- 
fed with Lord Salisbury’s statement of the June preceding 
which fixed Christmas, 1897, as the probable date of relief, 
and renewed his efforts for a more definite statement of Brit- 
ish intentions."* General Dal Verme was instructed to tell 
Baring that December was as long as the Italians would 
wait." Baring was sarcastic, and could not understand why 
the Italians were in such a hurry to get out when they had 
made such great efforts to get in, and was of the opinion 
Kassala could not be relieved until the dervishes had been 
defeated ,120 

Baring’s attitude reflected the uncertainties of the Egyp- 
tian situation. In the fall of 1897 it was plain that another 
year would be needed to defeat the remaining dervishes. 
Despite the fact that Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia had 
agreed not to help them, his known designs on the Nile were 
‘cause of great anxiety.’*" In addition, the advance of 
Marchand in to the upper Sudan was looked upon with even 
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greater anxiety.’ Consequently if, as seemed likely, finan. 
cial difficulties prevented Anglo-Egyptian occupation of 
Kassala,’** Kitchener’s little force might face attack from 
three directions as it passed up the Nile: Kassala, Bahra! 
Gazelle, and the Sobat.!*4 

Rudini, however, gave the English no rest. He was not 
satisfied with the idea of postponing the Anglo-Egyptia 
occupation of Kassala for another year, and instructed Fer. 
rero to conduct the negotiations “roughly.” Through th 
columns of the semi-official Opinione he announced that Italy 
would not protract one single day beyond Christmas th 
duration of her “sacrifices and perils.’”” Occupation was not 
to be prolonged by “parliamentary considerations, dipl 
matic wheedling, or military threats.” 

Lord Salisbury in his turn became irritated and exclaimed 
that “he had often been pestered by people who wanted 
something, but he had never seen people in such a hurry to 


give up something.” General Kitchener became convinced 
that the Italians were going to evacuate whether or not the 
British and Egyptian governments were ready, and, writhing 
under the financial restrictions of Palmer, the Egyptian 


finance director, telegraphed his resignation.’** 


Of course such a procedure on Kitchener’s part could na 
be permitted. Consequently, on October 31, 1897, Lori 
Salisbury agreed that Christmas day should be fixed as tht 
date for the occupation of Kassala by the Anglo-Egyptia 
troops.'** During November it was arranged that the I6ti 
Egyptian battalion should come to Kassala by way of Mi 
sawa, and that the Italian ascari should pass into Egyptitt 
service.’ 

On Christmas Day, 1897, amidst the tears of Italianof 
cers the Italian flag was lowered in the square at Kassali 
Rudini had had his way. And his way was that of most! 
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the citizens of Italy. Italian dreams of colonial empires 
prior to the twentieth century were confined to enthusiastic 
explorers and honor-thirsting generals and a few imperial- 
ist statesmen and intellectuals. A poor, divided Italy had no 
energies which could be spared to the achievement of Crispi’s 
not dream. England had too much at stake in Egypt to permit 
tian Italy to take, with her consent, that which sie refused to 
Fer. grant France at Fashoda. Consequently, Kassala has re- 
the mained a tragic dream in the colonial experience of Italy, so 
Italy much of which has been a veritable nightmare. 
the 
$ not 
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Lines Written for Memorial Day 
\o/ 2) 


JOSEPHINE POWELL BEATY 


b 


Throughout the length and breadth of this great land 
Torn banners raise their tattered folds once more 
To flutter in the late May breeze and bring 

Old memories of other days and scenes. 

Today an attic trunk is overhauled 

Where fondly laid away by loving hands 
Mementos of the conflict can be found— 

A soldier’s suit of gray or blue, a cap 

Or sword, or epaulette of tarnished gold. 

These silent witnesses recall the past: 

A torn and bleeding land of broken hearts, 

A patient and bewildered race in chains, 

A house divided and about to fall 

For one rides North and one rides South to war 
Their wretched parents know not how to pray. 
Passion is crowned with prejudice on guard 

A dark and gloomy outlook for a land 

That raised the hopes of man upon its birth. 


IT. 


For many years these moss-hung oaks have leaned 
Above the graves that bear the names of men 
Whose vast plantations stretching out for miles 
With stately columned homes invited all 

Who held that precious passport that a man 

Can not achieve but must receive at birth. 

Sweet women, gently reared, and tuned to walk 
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To that slow tempo of those gracious days 
Held court with all the glamor that surrounds 
The spacious homes of proud ambitious men 
Who drank too deeply of that potent cup 
That holds a poison that men call success. 
They ill could bear a let or hindrance to 

The fullness of their lives. They never heard 
The bloodhound baying in the dismal swamp 
Nor the low sobbing for the little child 
Another hand than Death had snatched away. 
Their cotton fields were seas of snowy bloom 
They closed their eyes and never looked to see 
The sharp lash bite the naked quivering flesh. 
Their star had risen splendid as the sun 

No ominous Northern clouds could blot it out 
They would not read the writing on the wall. 


III. 


Almost in jesting mood they took the war 
Ballrooms were gay with men in uniform 
Approaching danger lent a zest to life, 

Bright eyes grew tender as the time drew short. 
Bridals were hastened and the nuptial strains 
Mixed strangely with the rattle of new swords. 
Gaily the ranks of gray rode off to war 

To win a brilliant and a brief campaign 

Proud of their lineage, eager to write 

True meaning to the words “Noblesse oblige.” 
Their sisters in like spirit waved Adieu 

More pride than sadness in their fond Godspeed. 
Not until sword met sword they learned the truth 
That mighty are the hands of men who fight 

Not for themselves, nor for their homes or lands 
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But goaded by a great and holy cause 

That will not let them sleep or rest until 

It be accomplished. For they fought and died 
Union and Liberty upon their lips. 

Rank upon rank of men in blue went down 
Out-generaled by the greater skill of those 
Whose military genius had been proved 
Before the conflict, but like ocean waves 
Still on they came, undaunted, unafraid, 
Imbued with Webster’s spirit that upheld 
The tottering Union a decade before 

Led by the patient Lincoln whose clear mind 
Could state his aims with such simplicity 
That they became the property of all 

A lamp to light them in the long dark hours. 


IV. 
Near to the Northern border of the war 
Among the graves they decorate today 
Two flags are mingled side by side. Here flies 
Old Glory with the Stars and Bars close by, 
Perhaps the same name carved on either stone. 
No jaunty self-assurance led these men 
To their decision difficult and slow 
But when the die was cast the greatest state 
Was torn asunder, now two states remain. 
And those who left the Union argued thus 
This was their land, and these their homes and they 
Virginians to the core with all their pride 
In that great state that mothered presidents 
And gave the world George Washington and he 
Who wrote that every man should have the right 
To life, and liberty, and happiness. 
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Their joy was in her leadership. Still new 

This Union they had helped to form. And though 
Their greatest minds had frowned upon the law 
That makes a man a chattel to be bought 

They quoted Scripture and could prove that some 
Were born to draw the water, hew the wood, 
And that it was a wise and kindly thing 

To give protection to this child-like folk. 


es 


But some there were who could not take this stand 
The bravest of the brave on either side 

These Southerners in blue who gave their lives 
For their ideals receiving hate and scorn 

Even from those they loved. Their lot was hard— 
Instead of heroes marching off to war 

These self-made aliens rode away alone 

No friendly words to speed them on their way, 
No comradry in war, no hope in peace. 

They only knew that they had rather see 

Their country perish than dishonored stand. 
And when the hour long-dreaded came at last 

As come it did to many Southern men 

When they must lift their hand against their own 
In vain they raised their eyes to see the ram 
Caught in the thicket—for it was not there. 

The cause of righteousness has never known 

A service nobler—more disinterested. 

Could some one write their anguish then the tears 
Would visit eyes that never wept before. 





Memorial Day 
VI. 


Somewhat of this same temper the great Lee 
First tried to stem the rising tide of war, 

But on the eve of that dark conflict said, 
“Our country can receive no greater harm 
Than if the Union be dissolved and yet 

I hold a Union that must be maintained 

Only by swords and bayonets can have 

No charms for me, and so I shall go back 

To my own native state and there will share 
My people’s miseries and never more 

Save in defence will draw my sword again.” 
Thus Lee, with heavy heart having declined 
The high command of all the Northern troops 
Went to Virginia and there became 

The military genius whose great skill 

Is legendary, and his name the name 

Honored by all, but hallowed in those states 
That bore the brunt of battle four long years. 
Born with the blood of heroes in his veins 

(A son of Light Horse Harry, he had wed 
The great granddaughter of a Washington 
Whose broad estates are now a nation’s shrine) 
He never asked for honors, never sought 

To place himself above his fellow men, 

And when the storm was over he was first 

To try to heal the grievous wounds of war. 
His noble nature never thought to take 
Advantage of the love the people bore 

For him. His fame is growing with the years 
Until in almost every Southern town 

Carved out of stone he rides serene and high 
The handsome figure and the faithful horse 
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Seem riding onward to another world 
Where he will find the peace he sought on earth. 


VIL. 


New England waves the Stars and Stripes today 
And every little village lays a wreath 

In honor of her soldier dead who held 

A vision of a great united land 

Wherein all men should be forever free. 

More than their lives they prized this holy dream 
And set their faces South to try to save 

The nation that their ancestors had carved 

Out of the wild New England wilderness. 

Plain citizens from every walk of life 

Nothing to gain and life itself to lose 

Still was the struggle worth the pain to them 

For they had read both Garrison and Stowe 

And Whittier and Lowell whose great lines 
Could “move the very stones to rise” and fight. 
They marched away in tune to that proud hymn 
Written at midnight with inspired pen. 

The blood of Puritans ran in their veins 

Their Pilgrim spirit made them pledge themselves 
To keep the faith with those that went before. 


VIII. 


Not to the East the nation was to look 

For leadership, but to the West who gave 

Her greatest son—for Lincoln soon became 
The unifying force throughout the war 

The fount of strength on which a nation drew. 
A strange gaunt figure whose sad deep-set eyes 
Were tender with a vast humanity 
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His care-worn face was richly eloquent 

Of the hard struggle that his life had been 

To wrest from every moment all it held 

Of joy or strength. Humble he seemed and yet 
Forever conscious of his destiny. 

He wore his cloak of leadership as one 

Who had received it from almighty hands 

Nor would he suffer that its purple hem 

Be soiled with anything of hate or self. 

He fought the battle on the highest plain 
“Conceding all that moderation asked” 

Yet never yielding so much as an inch 

If yielding meant a compromise with Right. 
Despising from the depths of his great heart 
War and those things that follow in its wake, 
He needs must lead his people through that Hell 
Of four long, weary years. Yet all the while 
He could remain “‘firm in his confidence 

That right makes right” and to that end always 
He dared to do his duty to the last. 

Not widely read but deeply in the source 

Of all great literature, for he could quote 

A Scripture passage or a Shakespeare scene 
Until he so absorbed his Master’s art 

That he gave back a pure and trenchant prose 
Unequalled in that day or any day. 

A mental giant, he cared not a whit 

For all the learned trappings that men use 

To awe the ignorant. Rather he strove 

To clothe his thoughts with such sincerity 

That they must bring their message to all men. 
One of the common herd, and yet alone 

And lonely as the great men ever are— 
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He was the watchman watching through the night, 
Who strains his eyes to see the coming dawn, 

The pilot standing on the storm-tossed bridge 
While waves are thundering on hidden reefs. 

His was the prophet’s vision without which 

The people perish. He the judge whose heart 
Was big enough to hate the sin but love 

The sinner. He was the great physician 

Who must bind up and heal the nation’s wounds. 


IX. 


Bloody and bitter the long conflict raged 

More than a hundred thousand men lay dead. 

And those proud states that late had been so fair 
Wretched and bare, with all their man power gone. 
Then Appomattox—and the gray and blue 

For the last time stood face to face in war. 

A flash of silver in the April sun 


The sword of Lee became the sword of Grant 
But not for long—for nobleness awakes 
Response in noble natures, and that sword 
That so became is wearer was returned— 

A gracious gesture toward a gallant foe. 

Thus Grant in whom a gentle modesty 

Was second only to his bravery 

Took the first step to heal the breach and give 
A brighter aspect to the darkened scene. 

And from the lips of that great General 

Issued a nation’s cry, ‘Let us have peace.”’ 
Three score and more of years have passed away 
Since Appomattox, yet today one finds 
Rebellions ending with the firing squad. 

Be it remembered when the tale is told 
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That Lee received his gallant sword again 
And Davis lived to die a natural death, 
And posts of trusts in legislative halls 

Of that same country that they had defied 
Were held by Southern men who wore the gray. 
The North’s first program urged recovery 

And peace. Then came the sudden crushing blow. 
Lincoln was slain and with him died away 

The charity that he had tried to teach. 

Another North outraged and terrified 

Indignant and suspicious turned to those 
Extremists who had vowed to make the South 

Pay for the murder of their martyred chief. 























X. 


Sherman has said that ‘War is Hell” and yet 
The aftermath of war is sometimes worse 

For when the smoke of battle drifts away 

The little souls who did not dare to fight 

Come creeping out like gouls to prey upon 

The fallen. For always with disaster 

The powers of darkness come into their own. 
Four years of war, and add to that a score 

That saw a proud and haughty people brought 
So low that they must sometimes even take 
Dictation from their former slaves and still 

It was in these dark days the Southland wrote 

The noblest chapter of her history. 

Fair fingers that had never learn to hold 

Burden more heavy than a parasol 

Were soon to learn to hoe and plant, and youths 
Whose sport had been the chase were now constrained 
To trail the plow and break the stubborn clods. 
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The great plantations all were taxed away 
With grim determination owners held 

To some small portion of their former lands 
Till bit by bit they bought it back at last. 

While on the anvil of their suffering 

New types of manhood and of womanhood 
Were forged—courage and toil the cornerstone 
Of this new order, nobler than the old. 


XI. 


What of the patient and bewildered race 
The cause, though wholly innocent of all 

The struggle and the slow recovery? 

How could they learn to meet on equal terms 
The men so late their owners and to find 
Their places in an untried, hostile world? 
By painful slow degrees they had to learn 


To try the wings of freedom, for it takes 

Long years of self-respect to make a man, 

And chains however slight must leave some scars 
Not so much on the body as the soul— 

Man does not reach full stature over night. 
Yet were they worthy of the great ordeal 

And bore themselves to merit only praise 
Contented with each day that brought to them 
Some little bit of laughter, love, and song. 


XII. 


The branches of the tall trees intertwine 

To make deep shade for those who peaceful sleep 
While ivy clings about each storied stone 

Till one can scarce distinguish friend from foe. 
And yonder aged veteran tells his tale 
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To little wide-eyed girls and boys who seem 
To think he is a ghost from out the past 

His tales but legends of the long ago. 

[hus with the passing of the years shall pass 
The bitterness and hatred war begets 

And only kindly memories survive 

Until the day becomes a holy one 

Sacred to those who died to make men free. 
Then let us on this day make high resolve 
That those who lie here have not died in vain 
And that no written and no spoken word 

Shall ever be allowed to dim for us 

The consecrated valor of the North 

Nor yet the South’s heroic fortitude. 





News Notes 
MH 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 


Beta chapter celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of Phi Alpha Theta with a formal Founder's 
Day banquet on March 14 in the Faculty Club. The Founder 
of the fraternity, Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, was the recipi. 
ent of numerous congratulatory messages from national 
officers and from the chapters, and gifts were also presented. 
More than a hundred were in attendance. The scholarship 
key was awarded to Miss Sally Jane Thigpen as the senior 
having the highest grade in History. Miss Thigpen has had 
a straight A grade throughout the four years in the Univer. 
sity. The presentation was made by Professor A. P. James 
in a very happy manner. Professor J. W. Oliver acted as 
toastmaster, and Professor Cleven introduced the guest 
speaker, Dr. Ernesto Galarza, chief of the division of labor 
and social information of the Pan American Union. Dr. 
Galarza delivered a formal address on “Inter-American 
Unity.” It was a fitting climax to a study for the year of 
Inter-American relations. 

Professor Alfred Proctor James (Oxon.), of the ed: 
torial board of THE HisroriAn, has ready for publication: 
manuscript entitled Social Science Problems: Permanent ani 
Universal, with the sub-title: 4 Course of Study in Aid of 
Enlightened Citizenship. The manuscript is the product of 
several years’ work in connection with a course on “Perms 
nent Problems in History” at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has also reviewed several books, given addresses before 
clubs, and traveled in different states during the year. He 
will be a member of the staff of the summer session in the 
Erie center of the University of Pittsburgh, and will give! 
two weeks’ intensive course on the campus of the University 
of Pittsburgh following the session in Erie. 

Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven was appointed by Chat: 
cellor John G. Bowman to represent the University of Pitts 
burgh at the Inter-American conference at Oberlin college 
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News Notes 


in March. He also installed Alpha-Beta chapter at the 
College of Wooster; and will deliver a formal address at 
Loyola University, Chicago, at one of the sessions of the 
Inter-American conference on April 25 and 26, 1941. He 
will deal with “Government in Latin America,” and will 
discuss it in light of the role of government in western 
hemispheral political solidarity. Dr. Cleven also delivered 
the main address before the January forum of the general 
alumni association of the University of Pittsburgh, taking 
for his subject : ‘‘Is Political Solidarity Possible in the West- 
en Hemisphere ?”’ He also has been instrumental in the 
formation of the Inter-American Institute of the United 
States and has been elected its first president. The Institute 
has for its purpose the nurturing of friendly relations among 
the peoples of the Americas. The Institute has its headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh. Dr. Cleven has received his commission 
ashonorary consul of Bolivia at Pittsburgh. Dr. Cleven is 
amember of the Hispanic Society of America, the Academia 
de Historia de Cuba, the Academia de Historia de 
Venezuela, and the Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasi- 
iro (honorary). 

Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, former national president of 
Phi Alpha Theta, was elected national president of the 
Omicron Delta Kappa at the national convention of that 
fraternity in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in March. Mr. Bel- 
four is also very active in the Masonic fraternity. He is 
asistant director of the University Extension Division; of 
the Summer Sessions; and of the Late Afternoon, Evening, 
and Saturday classes. 

Mr. Carroll F. Reynolds, who was recently initiated into 
the fraternity, is chief of the Acquisitions department of the 
University of Pittsburgh Library. 

Mr. Frank S. McGinnis, candidate for the Ph. D. de- 
gree, is assistant professor of pharmacy in the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. McGinnis 
as been an active member of Beta for several years. 
Miss Thelma G. Carr, a graduate student of the Univer- 


sty, and a member of Beta, is registrar of the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Miss Laura M. Braun, former national secretary of Phj 
Alpha Theta, and former president of the Teachers Asso. 
ciation of Pennsylvania, was guest of honor at the Founder's 
Day banquet. 

Dr. John J. Geise, associate professor of history of the 
University of Pittsburgh, is at work on the history of British 
railways between 1801 and 1851. The particular project is 
a reference work dealing with the administrative, financial, 
and technological data of each railway of the period, anda 
monograph on the atmospheric railway principle. 

Beta will not have a meeting in April but will take part 
in the annual History conference. The last meeting of the 
year will be in May at which Professor C. L. Dais of the 
Indiana State Teachers College will give the address. The 
newly elected officers will be installed at that meeting. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 

Patricia Holbert, Betty Nickinson, Dorothy Nickerson, 
and Margaret Marie Bryant have recently been elected to 
Phi Beta Rasen. 

Speakers at the monthly meetings of Delta have in 
cluded Dr. Mary B. Alfriend, who described her new book, 
Juan Ortiz, Gentleman of Seville, and Dr. Mark Boyd, 
prominent for his experimental work in malarial fever, who 
spoke on mission sites in Jefferson county, Florida. Dr. Boyd 
is also deeply interested in Florida history. 

Dr. Kathryn T. Abbey is the author of a book entitled, 
Florida, Land of Change. 

Dr. R. S. Cotterill spoke at the National Education 
Association convention in Tampa on March 21. 

Delta participated in an honors-day convocation on 
March 25, at which Dr. Francis P. Gaines, president of 
Washington and Lee university, gave the address. New 
members were announced at this gathering. 


Zeta, Ohio State University 


Dr. Francis P. Weisenburger is the author of The Pass 
ing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, part of a six-volume work 
entitled, The History of Ohio. 
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Neal Southard, a former president of Zeta, is a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree this spring. His dissertation deals 
with the life of Luther Martin. 

At the winter-quarter meeting, Dr. William A. Ballis, 
of the Political Science department, spoke on “America’s 
Responsibility in the Far East.” 

lection of officers and our initiation program will be 
held during the spring quarter. 

Dr. Charles M. Thomas, of Ohio State University, has 
been instrumental in the establishment of the “Mississippi 
Valley Press for Younger Historians.’ Since its founding in 
1939, five books have been yp and the sixth is in 
press. An important object of the new press is to reduce the 
cost of publication and thus to encourage younger writers to 
get their works into print. 


Eta, Southern Methodist University 


Dr. J. L. Glanville, professor of history, has received 
a grant-in-aid from the Committee on Southern Grants-in- 
Aid for the purpose of continuing his study of Italian coloni- 
zation pursued by him in Italy five years ago. His article 


on “Twentieth Century Beginnings of Italian Imperialism” 
appeared in the Spring, 1940, Historian. 


lota, Colorado State College of Education 


__ Tota Chapter has initiated the following people in the 
fall and winter quarters: Lelah Trowbridge, Margaret 
Porter, Ruth Sweetland, Mary Grimm, Marian Andrews, 
Lillian Walker, Glen Murphey, and Norman Stroh. A din- 
ner was held by chapter members following the winter- 
quarter initiation on March 4. The chapter is looking for- 
ward toward the big event of the year, the annual Phi Alpha 
Theta-Dickerson Club banquet, sponsored in connection with 
the social studies departmental club. 

Alumni Phi Alpha Thetans of Iota chapter have been 
doing these things since we last heard of them: 
Traveling : 

Mr. Paolazzi journeyed to Canada, taking in the Labra- 
dor coast and the St. Lawrence river. 
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Mary Bemis hit Old Mexico, the Southwest, and the 
Pacific coast. 

Nova Scotia and the Gaspe peninsula were of interest 
to Aline Brown. 

Rosanna Davis really got around last summer, visiting 
32 of the 48 states of our country. 

Minerva Gritlis took in 8,500 miles of western United 
States on her last vacation. 


Marriage has corraled these: 


Margaret Carlson Seery deserted the school for a home. 

Anna Lane Somer is quite absorbed in two little girls. 

Carrol Milner Stout has the responsibility of one young 
daughter plus eight grades worth of teaching at Silt, Colo. 
rado. 

Katharine Lee Kelly finds farm life with two young sons 
quite exhilarating near Eaton, Colo. 

Louise Wildhack England has allowed all the teaching 
of the family to fall in the hands of her husband, who is in 
the Denver, Colorado, school system. 


Jane Church added Cumming to her name a time back 
and is in Oakland, California. 


Professional advancement becomes these: 


James A. Dahl, in his tenth year of superintendency at 
Glyndon, Minnesota, presides over the Western Minnesota 
Schoolmasters study club. 

W. H. Dutton, general supervisor of the Eugene, Ore- 
gon, schools has been made acting instructor in education 
at the University. For the last three summers he has par- 
ticipated in the Stanford social education investigation. Mr. 
Dutton has very nearly completed his doctor’s degree in 
education. He has published articles in The School Execi- 
tive, Curriculum Journal as well as the Oregon state teach 
ers journal. 

Clifford C. Leuenberger finds himself at the head of the 
old-age and survivors insurance divisions of the social s¢- 
curity program for the Rocky Mountain Region. 

Walter Mahler, in directing NYA for seven Mor- 


tana counties, runs up 100 miles of travel a day. 
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Mildred Lancaster Murray with a friend has opened up 
a private kindergzrden in the Lakewood suburb of Denver. 

Martin N. B. Holm is being promoted to the Demon- 
stration Day school of the Pine Ridge Indian reservation. 

Frances E. Klein stresses the importance of an informed 
citizenry in the position of State Supervisor of the Colorado 
W. P. A. library project. 

Margaret G. Watson found quite absorbing her thesis 
on the history of The Theatre of Virginia City, Nevada, at 
the University of Nevada recently. 

Clara R. Anderson was promoted within the last year 
to the position of principal of the high school at the State 
Industrial School for Girls at Mount Morrison, Colorado. 

Elmer F. Bennet is preparing for the bar examination at 
Stanford at the present. 

Robert N. Bush also contemplates a Ph.D. in June from 
Stanford. 

Louis W. Pagel has with his classes at Lakeview Junior 
High, Battle Creek, Mich., been working out a guidance 
course for study in vocations. 

Blanch Paul finds vocational forums of definite value as 
an assembly activity in his work in Oklahoma City. 


These are some of the more outstanding extra-curricular 
activities : 

Grace Quimby, East Texas State Teachers College, is 
secretary for N. E. Texas Conference for Wesleyan Service 
Guild. 

_ Marjorie Wooley Rummer is busily marricd and active 
in girl scout work at Osage, Wyoming. 

Furnishing and decorating a house recently purchased in 
Dallas, Texas, is an enjoyable pastime for Lucy H. Adams. 

Gwendolyn Killian recently worked out a radio program 
ona teacher retirement plan at Garden City, Kansas. 

Ira Laidig, in time not absorbed in professional duties, 
spends effort writing a history of Decatur county, Kansas. 

Ruth A. Lienesch of East St. Louis high school takes 
the minutes for the social studies division of Southwestern 
Illinois Education Association, and keeps the money for the 
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social studies council of her own town. She also plans to 
attend the University of Mexico this summer. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College 


Kappa chapter proudly announces the initiation of the 
following men: from the class of 1941, G. Elmer Boyer, 
George M. Sieger, James F. Brown; and from the class of 
1940, Alexander Busby, Clark Diefenderfer, Warren Dim. 
mig, Ray Fetter, William Kuzmiak, John Metzger, Ian 
Tarbet. 

The monthly meetings of this present school year have 
been taken up by speakers and open discussions on questions 
of pertinent interest. Among these programs have been in 
cluded a talk by Col. Seaman, U. S. A., on the draft and 
national defense; a talk by Dr. Victor L. Johnson on Latin 
America today; a student panel discussion on the present 
war; and a most interesting talk by Mr. Arnold Petrie, a 
former member of the German Youth movement, on Nazi 
Germany. At the regular March meeting Kappa chapter 
joined Omega chapter of Gettysburg and the Alpha Alpha 
chapter of Lehigh at a banquet in celebration of the 2oth 
anniversary of the fraternity’s founding. The banquet was 
held in the historic village of Ephrata, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
James Edgar Swain, head of the department of history at 
Muhlenberg and a charter member of Kappa, ably served 
as toastmaster. Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer of the fraternity, extended the greetings of the 
national council and other chapters to the assembled mem- 
bers on this anniversary program. Robert Lorish, president 
of the chapter, spoke on behalf of the Kappa members. 

Members of the Kappa chapter are representing Muhl- 
enberg at the Model League of Nations assembly held at 
Lehigh University on March 28 and 29, 1941. The Kappa 
members were assigned to represent Japan. 

Graduates from Kappa have entered many professions, 
but by far the largest number have gone into law, with Star 
ley Printz, Arcus Shaffer, Eugene K. Twining, Charles 
Shimer, J. Frederick Gehr, Alan M. Haaman, Jr., Kenneth 
H. Koch, James Morrison, and Bernard Frank already in 
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the profession, and John Dry, now at Harvard Law, and 
Frank Reisner at Pennsylvania preparing for that field. 
The ministry has claimed Richard Garnet, Donald 
Pichaske, Donald Schleicher, and John Brokhoff, while 
three of the most recent graduates, Andrew K. Diefen- 
derfer, Mahlon Hellerick, and George Howatt are actively 













































































































































if engaged in defense industries, working for the Bell Tele- 
ne phone, Mack Truck, and Bethlehem Steel respectively. 

n §. Donald Mock has received his Ph.D. and is on the 

faculty at the College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, and 

ve Norman Wilkinson, an M.A. from Pennsylvania in his 
ns possession, is a graduate assistant at Pennsylvania, work- 
ite ing for the coveted Ph.D. degree. Karl Lehr, on the faculty 
nd of the Ramsey, New Jersey, high school, is completing his 
tin thesis for an M.A. from Lehigh this year, and Kenneth 
ent Smith, teaching in Northampton, Pennsylvania, received his 
4 M.A. from Lehigh in 1940. 

ati Roland Hartman, an instructor in the department of 
ter history at Muhlenberg, is at present an executive officer in 
pha the 213th Coast Artillery, U. S. A., at present encamped 
oth smewhere in Georgia and scheduled to be on the move 
was shortly for more training. 

Dr. Donald B. Hoffman, our National Secretary-Treasurer, 
y at has just completed a two-year term as president of the 
ved Alumni club in Allentown and has been elevated to the 
ary: «ecutive board of the same organization. 

the Lambda, Kansas State Teachers College 

nem Initiations at Lambda were held on October 21, 1940, 
dent ind March 26, 1941. The new members were Mary Ellen 
: Bennett, Ray McKinney, Thomas Lee Monninger, Melvin 
Auhl- Kodas, and Charles Hiill, in the fall group, and Mary Kath- 
ld at cine Reiff and Ernest Clyde Swisher in the spring. Speakers 
appa @@ vere Dr. Ernest Mahan, head of the social science depart- 

nent, who spoke on ‘‘Requirements of a Teacher,” and Ted 

sions, J Harvey, of the Kansas Gas and Electric company, who dis- 
Stan J assed “Electricity and National Defense in Kansas.” 
harles Officers for the year are: Mary Ellen Bennett, president; 
nneth Mary Katheirne Reiff, vice-president; Lula McPherson, sec- 
idy in @ “tary-treasurer; and Professor O. F. Grubbs, historian. 
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And, thank you, Lambda, for the nice words about the 
HIsTORIAN ! 


Nu, Oklahoma A.& M. College 


Nu chapter is especially grateful to its loyal faculty mem. 
bers for their good work. With a changing personnel in the 
chapter, we realize the value of the active and constant 
coéperation of our professors. Among our charter members 
are Professors G. C. Anderson, O. E. Hooley, James F, 
Page, J. H. Caldwell, Mabel D. Holt, and J. C. Muerman. 

Professor Holt has taken an active part in the newly 
formed Payne county historical society. 

G. Vivien Wise and Earl Spangler were initiated into 
Nu chapter in May and Opal Adriaennsens, Inez Clubb, 
and Martin Maehr in July, 1940. 

Meetings of the chapter have been held at the homes of 
Dr. Hawkins and Prof. G. C. Anderson, and a picnic at 
Lake Blackwell as Prof. J. H. Caldwell’s guests. At the 
October gathering, Dr. Muerman showed his pictures of 
Bali and Manila, and, in February, Dr. O. A. Hilton spoke 
on his experiences in Washington, D. C., in seeking material 


for a book on propaganda and the part it plays in war. 


Xi, University of Southern California 

‘South of the Border” has been the center of interest of 
Xi chapter this year. Our first meeting, held on November 
29, was devoted to Mexico, with Dr. Eugene Harley, pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Southern 
California, speaking of his experiences in Mexico city during 
the recent Mexican elections. 

The twentieth anniversary of the founding of the fra 
ternity was celebrated on March 19 at a dinner meeting on 
the Trojan campus. The program consisted of a brief, his 
torical sketch of the growth of the fraternity and colored, 
sound pictures of South America, 1941 edition. 

Dr. T. Walter Wallbank, professor of English history, 
and Mr. Alastair MacDonald Taylor, assistant in the his 
tory department are proofreading their final draft of Mav 
Through the Ages: a Survey of World Civilization. The 
two-volume work will soon be off the press. 
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A recent issue of The World Affairs Interpreter con- 
tained an article by Edward O. Guerrant, fellow in the his- 
tory department. 

Dr. Owen C. Coy, professor of history, is going about 
these days looking very important. The reason: he is now 
the possessor of a grandson. 

A. M. Taylor had an article, “A Vitalistic Philosophy of 
History,” in the January, 1941, issue of The Journal of 
Social Philosophy. 

Ruth DeEtte Simpson, a senior of Xi, has been elected 
to Phi Kappa Phi. Ruth is also a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Walter Barrager, member of the executive board of 
Xi, has left the ranks of the bachelors. He was married in 
February. 


Pi, Louisiana State Normal College 


Pi chapter is happy to announce the initiation of five new 
members: Betty Campbell, Clara Belle Walker, Sidney 
Gremillion, Vivian Langley, and Winifred Hilliard. Miss 
Catherine Winters, faculty sponsor, entertained the group 
at dinner in celebration of the fraternity’s twentieth anni- 


versary. 

We had to elect new officers recently since so many of 
our members graduated in January. Ruby Monks is now 
president; Ruby Hammonds, vice-president; Daisey Belle 
Edgerton, secretary-treasurer ; and Katherine Lazarus, outer 
guide. 

From our alumni friends, we hear that Patrick Murphy, 
a former president of Pi, is studying law at Tulane univer- 
sity; Dorothy Dowdy, ’40, is doing graduate work at the 
University of Texas; Marjorie Halloway is receiving high 
honors for her graduate work in history at L. S$. U.; Mary 
Belle White, ’40, is a candidate for a Master’s degree at 
L.$. U.; Ralph Wilson has been elected to Phi Kappa Phi 
at L. $. U.; and the following are out teaching: Inez Mc- 
Ghee in Houma; Doris Dupree in Lake Charles; Louise 
Reeder in De Quincy; Helen Davis in Merryville; Theresa 
Harbourt in Port Allen; Shirley Geiling in Gonzales; and 
Helen Andrews and Robbie Wise, location uncertain. John 
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Duffy, president of Pi last semester, is at work in Leesville, 
Louisiana. 


Rho, Southeastern State College, Durant 


Rho chapter held its spring convocation and at the same 
time commemorated the twentieth anniversary of the frater. 
nity, on Monday, March 31. Wanda Buck, Mildred Tram. 
mell, Nathan Brooks, and Terry McDonough were initiated 
on that occasion. The guest speaker was Dr. J. C. Muer. 
man, of Nu chapter, who spoke on his recent trip to the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 

One of our members, Miss Anne Semple, is receiving 
nation-wide recognition for her lyric verse. Within the past 
year, seven poetry magazines have published one or more 
of her poems. It is a tribute to Miss Semple that forty-five 
of her poems have appeared during the last few months in 
magazines and newspapers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts. She is much in demand throughout this section for 
poetry readings and lectures on Indian Folklore before civic 
groups. 

James D. Morrison, a charter member of Rho chapter, 
and now instructor in history at Eastern Oklahoma College 
Wilburton, has had a research article on the famous “Leav- 
enworth Expedition” accepted by Chronicles of Oklahoma 
for publication in the spring number of that journal. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 

Six members were initiated last fall, Audrey A. Tapy, 
Frank J. Donlin, Melba Katz, Ruth Bebber, Clifton Shor- 
diche, and Donald Robertson. Following the initiation, the 
fraternity was entertained with a buffet supper at Dean and 
Mrs. George P. Hammond’s home. Moving pictures were 
shown of the Coronado trail in Mexico, recently traversed 
by Dean Hammond, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, and others. 

Sigma celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the fra 
ternity’s founding, and its own fifth anniversary with a for- 
mal banquet on March 16, 1941. This was also the occasion 
for welcoming into the chapter eleven initiates, Robert Con- 
way, Shirley Earickson, Robert W. Duke, James Lee Elrod, 
Cyrus Lofton Fairless, Dorothy Louise Kyte, Betty Jane 
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Milam, H. A. Phillips, Mary Evelyn Snow, Laura Wag- 
goner, and Mary Jean Worthen. 

Mrs. Emma Lou Costales, president, was in charge of 
arrangements, with the aid of Melba Katz, new secretary- 
treasurer in place of Helen Looney Parker, recently mar- 
ried. Professor Arthur L. Campa spoke on “‘Recent Devel- 
opments in Pan Americanism.” Dr. Joaquin Ortega, of the 
University of Wisconsin, delighted the group with his 
remarks. President and Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman were the 
guests of the chapter on this occasion. 

Three of our alumni members recently visited the cam- 
pus and extended greetings: Catherine Pearce of Roswell 
and Mae Gilbert and Harriet Fisher of Hatch, New Mexico. 

Maude Crosno composed an original poem for the anni- 
versary banquet, putting the university professors in “their 
places.” Bernice Rebord Shelton read the poem with her 
usual charm. May Stirrat Klicker spoke on the ‘““Twenty 
Years of Phi Alpha Theta.” 

Rolf S. Nielsen, ’38, is an adventurer. He “bummed” 
for seven months in Europe, gave up law school in Colorado, 
banked in California, worked at advertising for a Chicago 
frm, wrote copy for radio station KOB in Albuquerque, and 
isnow in the advertising department of Wilson & Co., Los 
Angeles. That, we would say, is “getting around.” Let us 
hear from you again, R. S.; your memories may inspire 
others to send us reports of themselves. 

Josephine E. Motylewski is with the United States Civil 
Service Commission in Washington, D. C. 


C.M. Martin is now on the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Tau, University of Kentucky 

Tau has recently initiated six students and one faculty 
member. They are: Wm. Gabrelian-Aghajan, Catherine M. 
Ellison, Edna Herring, Aimee Murray, Mary LaBach, 
Luther D. Prater, and Assistant Professor Ellery L. Hall. 

Dr. Dupre, of the history department, has just published 
Lozare Carnot: Republican Patriot, through the Mississippi 
Valley press, and “The French in Early Kentucky,” in the 
Quarterly of the Filson Club. 
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Constance Garber, of Tau chapter, has been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the only woman to receive that honor thus 
far this year. 

Dr. Thomas D. Clark, professor of history at the Uni. 
versity of Kentucky, a national honorary member, has the 
following new publications: In the “Rivers of America” 
series, The Kentucky, Farrar and Rhinehart, 1941; “Tray. 
elers’ Accounts as a Source of Kentucky History,” Filson 
Club History Quarterly, October, 1940; “Manners and 
Humors of the American Frontier,’ Missouri Historical 
Review, October, 1940; “William Goebel, Southern Dem. 
gogue,” to appear in the Research Bulletin of the University 
of Kentucky, May, 1941. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College 
Upsilon has held a number of meetings to discuss such 
live topics as the Lend-Lease bill, Food to Europe, Problems 
of the British Empire, Declare war on the Axis powers, ete. 
The State Archaeological Association met at Waynes 
burg last autumn. Members of Upsilon have been inter. 
ested in finding the sunken markers set by the French on the 


west bank of the Monongahela river, which is fourteen miles 
east of the college. 

Many members of this chapter are members of the de- 
bating team and of Tau Kappa Alpha, national honorary 
forensic fraternity. They will leave, on April 1, on a two- 
weeks’ trip through the South, during which they will take 
part in twenty-six debates. 


Phi, University of Minnesota 

Phi chapter inducted thirty-five new members into Phi 
Alpha Theta on February 27, 1941. Mr. James Gray, 
author of the J/linois, spoke to the group about his book. 

Professor David H. Willson, faculty adviser to Phi 
chapter, has just been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship. 
He will work on a biography of James I, at the Widener 
library at Harvard University, and later at the Huntington 
library at San Marino, California. 

The new members of Phi are: Professors Herbert 
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to Heaton and Faith Thompson; Dorothy Merideth, Avis 
Us M. Bottemiller, LeRoy H. Linder, Eugene B. Barnes, Jane 
C. Shields, Eleanor I. Hawkins, Helen M. Patterson, Marcia 
ni Jean Laurence, Bettie Ann Jones, Robert Wm. Marquis, 
the Arnold A. Carlson, Chas. L. Sewrey, Dorothy Ann Tom- 
ca” have, Hagai Gelb, Patricia Smith, John Scharnke, Grace 
ave Sandager, Clarence Frame, Margaret J. Gray, Deno Gean- 
son kopolis, Wm. —_- Marvin L. Hendricks, Fred T. Nora, 
and June M. Horton, Norman W. Moen, Patricia Ann Garri- 
ical son, Jackson Turner Main, Alice E. Kerr, Harry I. Hadley, 
ma- Paul F. Sharp, Rosella Sharp, Burton Paulu, and Raymond 
sity A. Norheim. 
Chi, University of California 
In the three years that it has been organized, Chi chap- 
such ter has contributed the following members to the history 
lems teaching profession: Father John F. Bannon, S. J., St. Louis 
, ete. University; David L. Campa, New Mexico A. & M. College, 
ynes- las Cruces; Robert M. Denhardt, Texas A. & M. College; 
nter- fm |ere King, Bakersfield (California) Junior College; Earl 
n the Pomeroy, University of Wisconsin; Father Robert J. Welch, 
miles i. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. James F. King is in 
the Latin American Division of the State Department at 
e de» Washington on a year’s leave of absence from Tulane Uni- 
orary im ‘sity. 
.two fg. The chapter will lose a number of members by gradua- 
ltake Mj ‘onthis year. The following will take their Ph.D. degree 
May or August: Walton E. Bean, Gregory C. Crampton, 
0. J. Clinard, John D. Carter, Edwin Emery, Forrest Foor, 
john A. Hussey, James M. Moore, William C. Odisho, 
to Phi i ‘tilip W. Powell, Wayne Vucinich, Francis A. Wiley. 
Gray, Walton E. Bean spent several months in Washington 
ok. is year doing research for his doctoral dissertation, 
to Phi ‘George Creel and his critics, a study of the attacks on the 
ywship. j Mmittee on public information, 1917-1919.” He holds a 
Tidenet i Utiversity fellowship. 
tington James S. Cunningham has been teaching part time at the 
‘Mateo (California) Junior college while continuing his 
Jerbert i *tuate work at the University. 
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Two of our members, Gregory Crampton and David 
Davies, have been on recent programs a the California 
Historical society. Crampton read a paper on ‘The Gold 
Rushes and their Significance in the History of the Trans 
Mississippi West.” Davies’ subject was “The History of 
the Sutro Tunnel to its Completion.” 

Ben G. Franklin will spend the spring and summer in 
Washington doing research work for his doctoral disserta. 
tion on the reorganization of the United States army after 
the World war. 

Philip W. Powell, who takes his Ph.D. degree in May, 
is looking forward to a trip to Mexico in the near future 
where he will do further field work on the Spanish military 
frontier in northern New Mexico in the sixteenth century, 

Thomas E. Downey has recently returned to Berkeley 
after a year of research work in the archives of Mexico and 
Central America. Downey holds one of the William Harr. 
son Mills fellowships in International relations. 

Chi chapter was very happy to welcome Dr. A. F. Zim- 
merman, our national president, to the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Coast branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, held at Berkeley in December. Dr. Zimmerman, and 
Dr. Ralph H. Lutz of Stanford, our most recent national 
honorary member, met with the chapter at a breakfast on 
the last day of the meeting. 

Father John F. Bannon has contributed several short 
articles to the Historical Bulletin of St. Louis University. 

Edmund R. Murphy’s master’s thesis on Henry de 
Tonty will be published soon by the Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity press. 

Charles A. McClelland has received the Class of 1883 
traveling fellowship and will study at Chicago, Cornell, and 
Harvard. 

Wayne Vucinich, who will finish work on his Ph.D. de 
gree this year, is the editor of the magazine Slavia, a be 
monthly review of Slavic culture and history, published 
San Francisco. Five other members of the chapter are 0 
the editorial board: O. J. Clinard, Bickford C. O’Brien, 
George S. Rentz, Leo Shoob, and Spencer L. Taggart. 
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Dr. David L. Campa attended the International Con- 
gress of Professors of Iberoamerican Literature held in Los 
Angeles in August, and the American Historical Association 
meetings in New York in December, 1940. 

Dr. Lewis W. Bealer has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of Chi chapter. 

Professor Thartes E. Chapman was the speaker at the 
regular monthly dinner of the chapter in February. 

Dr. Walter L. Woodfill, a member of our chapter who 
took his degree last year, read a paper on Elizabethan music 
at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast branch of the 
American Historical Association in December. 

Professor Frederic L. Paxson will teach at Columbia 
University this summer, Professor Franklin C. Palm at the 
University of Southern California, and Professor Robert J. 
Kerner at the University of Colorado. 

With the coming of spring, members of Chi chapter re- 
wmed their weekly Saturday morning softball games. Two 
teams compete regularly—the Europeans, made up of those 
members majoring in European history, and the Americans, 
composed of students in United States and Latin American 


history. Professor Charles E. Chapman, a member of our 
faculty who is also the Pacific Coast scout for the Cincinnati 
Reds, will probably be out looking over the talent very soon. 


Psi, Kent State University 


Psi has had a very successful year under the leadership 
of “prexy” Vincent McDevitt. We have held monthly meet- 
ings, usually discussing current political and historical topics. 
On one occasion Dr. Henry M. Dater and Mr. E. R. Meyer, 
of the university faculty, discussed tthe Lend-Lease bill, and 
at another Dean Earl W. Crecraft reviewed the diary of 
Ambassador W. E. Dodd. 

Six new members were initiated on March 12. They 
were: Betty Jane Baxter, Betty Bowles, Alta Mae Alvord, 
Maxine Kopp, Helen Tury, and Alice O’Sickey. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 


The chapter joined with the Kappa and the Alpha Alpha 
chapters in a joint dinner at Ephrata, Pensylvania, on Thurs- 
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day, March 20, in celebration of the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the fraternity. Eighteen members and one 
guest represented Omega and all were delighted with the 
occasion. The dinner, arranged by our national secretary. 
treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman, was a most happy means of 
promoting inter-chapter acquaintance and of stimulating an 
interest beyond the local limits. 

The chapter president, L. Stanley Whitson, was recently 
elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He continues the line 
of presidents, now three, who have all attained the high 
honor of Phi Beta Kappa. V. Elizabeth Clift was also 
elected to the same honor. Both of these students will be 
graduated in June. 

The January meeting of the chapter had as its feature a 
book reviewed by Howard McCarney, 42, and an address 
by Dr. William Sundermeyer, formerly of the University of 
Berlin but now professor of German at Gettysburg College, 
on ‘‘Geopolitik.” The March meeting had a book review 
by George Birk, 41, after the formal initiation of Frederick 
K. Wentz, Ralph L. Stehley, and John Wesley King, of the 
class of 1942. The chapter now has an active membership 
of 20, including seven seniors, eight juniors, and five mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

At the March meeting plans were completed for the 
participation of the chapter in the program of the annual 
Sub-Freshman day on May 3. One of the services regularly 
rendered by the fraternity to the department of history is 
assistance in receiving and entertaining sub-freshmen in the 
departmental quarters. This year attention will be given to 
general Pennsylvania history, and an exhibit in that interest 
will be prepared and explained. 

The chapter will close its year of activitiy with a pilgrim 
age to some nearby point of historical interest. A picnic 
supper will be served and election of officers for next year 


will be held. 


Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 


Alpha Alpha participated in the joint program with 
Kappa and Omega chapters, fully ninety per cent of our 
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group in attendance. We enjoyed especially Professor 
Fortenbaugh’s comments on Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

Richard A. Ware, chairman of the petitioning group at 
the time of installation of this chapter, served as secretary- 
general of the Model League of Nations Assembly held at 
Lehigh on March 28-29. More than 200 delegates from 
colleges and universities in the East attended. 

Six students were initiated into our chapter on April 6, 
Russell S. Beazley, Gino J. Musso, George Houck, jr., Rich- 
ard B. Johnson, C. William Freed, jr., and John R. Polin- 
sky. 

Three of our members, Thomas R. Hunt, Brother John 


Kaufmann, and Richard A. Ware, have been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 





Wuo’s WHo AMONG OurR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, professor of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, author of numerous works and 
frequent visitor to Latin American and other countries; 


founder of Phi Alpha Theta. 


Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, now national president of Phi 
Alpha Theta and for many years its efficient national secre. 
tary, is professor of history and director of the Graduate 
School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 


Richard Munthe Brace, a member of Chi chapter, 
earned his Ph.D. degree at the University of California in 
1940. In 1939-1940, he was Taussig Traveling Fellow in 
History, from the University of California, studying in 
Paris, Bordeaux, and London. 


William Cartter Weaver was national president of Phi 
Alpha Theta from 1937-1939. He is another distinguished 
member of Beta chapter. 

Esbon R. March received his Ph.D. degree in history 
from the University of Southern California in 1940, writing 
on the subject: ‘‘A History of the First Session of the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress, May 10 to August 1, 1775.” 


Formerly instructor in history at the Huntington Park high 
school, Mr. Marsh is now registrar of that institution. 


Mary Sterrett Moses, a former president of Beta chap- 
ter, now lives in Columbus, Ohio, where her husband, also 
a member of Beta, is assistant professor in Speech at Ohio 
State University. Although managing a home and raising 
a family, Mrs. Moses finds time to continue her research 
and writing. She is also a member of Pi Lambda Theta and 
the national Quill Club. 


Dr.J. Linus Glanville, professor of history at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, is making a special study of 
Italian colonization in Africa. 


Josephine Powell Beaty (Mrs. John O. Beaty) is # 
member of Eta chapter at Southern Methodist university. 
She received her B.A. from Barnard college, receiving, in her 
junior year, the Gerard medal for excellence in American 
history. G. K. Chesterton published her first poem. 
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Greetings 
From the National Secretary-Treasurer 
MH 


DonaALpD B. HorrMaAn 


N THIS world-changing year of 1941, Phi Alpha Theta 

is celebrating its Twentieth Anniversary. May each 

one of us who has the honor to be a member of this 
organization feel justly proud of its growth and progress 
during the past twenty years. 

I, personally, am filled with pride when I realize how 
this fine movement has spread from the small beginning of 
agroup at one University until now it includes chapters in 
twenty-six institutions of learning scattered in fourteen states 
from coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico. 

The publication of THE HisToriANn has been a most 
important step for our fraternity. It means that we, as a 
fraternity in the history field, are making practical progress 
in that field of interest. In this magazine the younger his- 
torian, for the first time, can have worthwhile monographs 
published, thus fulfilling a long-felt need. 

The Tenth Biennial Convention, which will be held in 
December, 1941, will be the largest and most important 
meeting ever attended by members of Phi Alpha Theta. It 
isthe hope of all that we may come to the convention with 
unbounded enthusiasm to do our best for the fraternity so 


that Phi Alpha Theta may continue its fine progress in the 
history field. 





